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ERCIA DUN/ NEWS-LETTER STAF 
F.W. de Klerk spoke to a packed 
house in Shriver Hall on Wednes- 
day night. His speech was part of 
the 1997 Woodrow Wilson Sym- 
posium. He took the place of 
Winnie Mandela who was sched- 
uled to speak. 


BY JULIE CILIA 
News-Letter Staff 


Former South African President 
F. W. de Klerk addressed an audi- 
ence in Shriver Hall on Tuesday as 
part of the Woodrow Wilson Sym- 
posium. Introduced by symposium 
chair Elizabeth Souter, de Klerk dis- 
cussed the challenges facing his coun- 
try with reference to the symposium’s 
theme, “The Origins of Conflict and 
the Journey to Peace.” 

De Klerk stressed the importance 
ofeffective negotiation in solving the 
political problems currently facing 
the international community. “The 
world needs...the leading countries 
of the world to somehow become 
involved if we want the next century 
to be acentury of civility and resolu- 
tion,” he said. 

That the struggle to end apartheid 
in South Africa became an interna- 
tional concern is evidence, de Klerk 
said, of the common characteristics 


Caribbean Cultural Week thrives 


BY JENNY MU 
News-Letter Staff 


The Caribbean Cultural Society is 


celebrating Hopkins ’ first Caribbean ° 


Week with an array of multicultural 
events. 

During April 21-27, Caribbean 
Week will feature festive music, na- 
tive cuisines, and distinguished in- 
tellectuals as a means of promoting 
more cultural awareness on campus. 

According to Krystal Archer, 
chairwoman of the events commit- 
tee for the Caribbean Cultural Soci- 
ety, the “new executive board was 
trying to get more involvement with 
the members and to get the campus 
involved.” Archer noted that because 
the Caribbean Cultural Society is a 
small group on campus, “we wanted 
to show our presence.” 

Planning and organization for 
Caribbean Week has been an ongo- 
ing process since the beginning of 
last year. 

Whenasked about the most diffi- 
cultaspectin planning, Archernoted 
that “during spring semester, it’s dif- 
ficult to get funding.” However, with 
help from numerous sources, fund- 
ing was ultimately obtained for all 
the events scheduled. 

To kick-off the week of cultural 
events, the Caribbean Cultural Soci- 
ety co-sponsored the “Opening on 
the Beach” with the Classes of 97 and 
99 on Monday, April 21. Marriot 
Food Services had planned to serve 
Caribbean dishes on the beach, How- 
ever, due to inclement weather, the 
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De Klerk emphasizes | Freshman class elections gone awry 
peaceful compromise 


and challenges of many countries. 
“South Africa is perhaps more a mi- 
crocosm of the world than any other 
country,” he explained. “The world 
as we stand on the threshold ofa new 
millennium needs to come to grips 
with challenges similar to those we 
are facing,” he added later in the 
speech. 

Such challenges include ending 
racism, decreasing the economic gap 
between rich and poor, taking ad- 
vantage of advancing technology, and 
maintaining peaceful negotiation as 
a means of resolving conflict. 

“There is no single recipe for the 
peaceful resolution of...conflicts,” de 
Klerk said. However, he did outline 
the three steps he believes necessary 
to a successful negotiation process: 
“a genuine willingness on the part of 
the major parties to pursue a peace- 
ful resolution”, the ability to accom- 
modate at least the basic interests of 
the parties involved through com- 
promise, and a balance of power be- 
tween the parties taking part in the 
negotiation. 

To illustrate the three parts of ne- 
gotiation, de Klerk pointed to the 
process South Africa underwent in 
ending apartheid. By the 1970’s de 
Klerk said, both whites and blacks in 
South Africa were aware that “our 
country was on the wrong horse.” It 
was apparent, even to some of the 
whites in power, that change was nec- 
essary. “Our [the National Party’s] 
greatest challenge was to acknowl- 
edge that our policies...had led to a 
situation that was morally indefen- 
sible,” he said. That recognition be- 
gan to make peaceful negotiation 
possible. 

Members of the African National 
Congress also had to change their 
approach in order to demonstrate a 
true commitment to peaceful nego- 
tiation. Rather than focusing on the 
previous agenda of change through 

Continued on Page A5 


event was moved to Terrace Court 
Cafe. Nevertheless, the Baltimore Is- 
landers’ Steel Band provided a fes- 
tive and lively atmosphere during the 
meal. 

On Tuesday night, April 22, the 
Caribbean Cultural Society showed 
the acclaimed 1972 Jamaican movie 
The Harder They Come, starring 
reggae artist Jimmy Cliff. 

A mid-day panel discussion on 
Wednesday, April 23, from 11:30 
a.m.-1:30 p.m. in Great Hall featured 
university faculty and Caribbean dig- 
nitaries. The discussion on “What 
Constitutes a 

Caribbean Culture?” was led by 
Dr. Franklin Knight, the Leonard and 

Helen R. Stulman professor ofhis- 
tory. A light luncheon was catered by 
the Black Orchid Restaurant. 

A cultural dinner featuring jerk 
chicken, oxtail stew, rice and beans, 


BY AMANDA DRUCKMAN 
News-Letter Staff 


Another year at Hopkins will soon 
be over. In order to begin prepara- 
tions for next year, each class recently 
held officer elections. While this pro- 
cess is rarely free from error, this 
yearts elections were especially 
troublesome, according to Janis Tan, 
co-chair of the Board of Elections, 
who said that this year’s voting was 
“nastier than normal.” 

This year there were technical 
problems with the balloting. This may 
be attributed to the fact that this is the 
first year that students have had the 
opportunity to vote by the computer. 
The director of Student Activities, 
Bill Smedick, said, “I give the Elec- 
tion Commission a lot of credit for 
taking risks such as the online 


voting. Tan added that the online vot- 
ing process has helped to increase 
voter turnout. 

One problem with the elections 
was that the name of Vice President 
candidate Beth McFadden was ex- 
cluded from the online ballot for the 
first six hours of voting. This was due 
to the fact that Tan inadvertently 
failed to enter McFadden’s name on 
the ballot when she was creating it. 

“We were waiting for her to pro- 
test the vote, but she did it too late for 
it to be valid. We [Board of Elec- 
tions] still feel very badly about the 
entire incident, commented Tan. 
McFadden said that she wanted to 
recall the vote, but did not file her 
complaint in time to do so. 

“My friends who had tried to vote 
told me about it. I told a member of 
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Here are some suspiciously happy freshmen voting in the AMRs. 





Sexual harassment at Terrace 
Court unacceptable, students say 


Workers accused 
of unwanted 
advances 


BY NICOLE D. PORTER 
News-Letter Staff 


Unwanted attention’ from male 
staff has prompted some female stu- 
dents to submit complaints, accord- 
ing to students and Nancy Bond, the 
director of Terrace Court. 

Terrace Court, a Homewood cam- 
pus dining hall located in the Fresh- 
man Quad, is frequented mostly by 
freshmen. 

Female students who were ques- 
tioned about the alleged behavior of 
some male staff members asked to 
remain anonymous. 


and assorted cakes and pies will take 
place tonight from 7-10 p.m. in the 
Glass Pavilion. While enjoying the 
food catered by Clementes Restau- 
rant, participants can once again 
catch the live sounds of the Balti- 
more Islanders’ Steel Band. Admis- 
sion is $8 in advance or $10 at the 
door. 

The big party of the week will be 
the “Caribbean Fete!” to be held Sat- 
urday, April 26, from 10 p.m.-2 a.m. 
in Great Hall. D.J. Que Pasa will fill 
the evening with reggae, calypso, 
Haitian music, soca, and ska. Ad- 
mission is $2 at the door. 

To wind up the week of celebra- 
tion, Soccer-Fest will be held on Sun- 
day from 1-4 p.m. on Garland Field. 
Participants can enjoy Bar-B-Q and 
games at this event, co-sponsored by 
the Organization Latina Estudiantil 
(OLE). 


However, they all maintain that 
the behavior of this sort at Terrace is 
not appropriate. 

“Tve seen them standing in the 
[kitchen] doorway looking atus while 
we eat,” said one freshman. 

“Youcan hear them making com- 
ments about us, what we are wearing 
and doing.” 

“Tt makes the girls feel uncom- 
fortable to have people statidatidlook 
at them,” added another female stu- 
dent. 

“It’s wrong. They should be do- 
ing their work. They are not being 
paid to stand and look at people.” 

Such behavior by certain staff 


members is nothing new, according . 


to some older students. Several fe- 
male sophomores have reported the 
same alleged behavior by Terrace 
workers. 

According to one sophomore, 
some Terrace employees would make 
comments about her dress and per- 
son as she put her tray away. 

“One of my friends had their full 
attention,” she explained. “Itseemed 
like every time we ate she got com- 
ments, looks, and was asked for her 
phone number.” 

However, the student doesnot feel 
that the staffs behavior is a major 
problem. 

“Tf I was walking down the street, 
I would expect the same behavior 
from a group of men: comments 
about your looks, cat calls or state- 
ments like “Hey baby...” she said. 

“But, we all gota laugh out ofit [in 
that situation]. We thought ofit as in 
good fun. But street behavior is not 
appropriate for the work place,” she 
added. . 

Another sophomore stated that 
while many times the people work- 
ing in Terrace Courtare friendly and 
respectful, she also has received un- 
wanted attention from male work- 
ers. 

Even though many girls laugh at 


being approached by Terrace staff, 
she said, sexual comments to anyone 
in the workplace should not be ac- 
cepted. 

Terrace Court Director Nancy 
Bond was made aware of this prob- 
lem several months ago. According 
to Bond, the university is trying to 
deal with it. 

Bond said that the problem of 
sexual harassment was first brought 
toherattentionearlier this year, when 
a student wrote about the issue ona 
comment card. 

The specific employee whose be- 
havior was described was not identi- 
fied by name, Bond said. 

“If students are receiving 
unwelcomed attention, we need to 
know the individual by name, in or- 
der to address the problem.” she said. 

According to Bond, Terrace Court 
is a harassment-free workplace for 
its employees, and that Continued 
opolicy extends to customers. 

The students have seen some im- 
provement since Bond was notified 
of the problem. 

“Since first semester, I have seen 
great improvement on the behavior 
of the male workers,” one freshman 
said. 

“But I know girls who continue to 
be approached by men in Terrace for 
their phone numbers,” she added. 

“LT wouldn’tsee this as a problem if 
it only happened a few times, but this 
kind of stuff has been going on since 
the beginning of the year and its got- 
ten to be annoying.” 

The continuity of the harassment 
makes the situation more serious, 
according to the student. 

“Apparently, this has been going 
on for a while,” she said. “I know 
sophomores who say the same things 
happened to them. 

I just hope next year that Terrace 
continues to monitor the behavior of 
its workers so that students don’t feel 
uncomfortable.” 


JHU LACROSSE SENDS NAVY SAILING HOME 
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NOAH FISCHBACH/ NEWS-LETTER STAFF 


Co-captain Defenseman 
Aaron VanHorn runs from 
a Navy midfielder during 
the Hopkins Homecoming 
this past Saturday. 
Hopkins beat Navy 24 to 5, 
the worst defeat in the his- 
tory of Navy Lacrosse. Hun- 
dreds of Johns Hopkins 
Alumni visited during 
Homecoming Weekend to 
see the game and to re- 
member the good times 
they had at Hopkins. Jun- 
ior Matt Johnson, a three 
time national champion 
swimmer was honored dur- 
ing halftime. Additionally, 
many alumni enjoyed ana 
cappella concert over the 
weekendandotherevents. 


Arsonist 
sets fire to 
Gilman 

BY THADDEUS WATULAK 


The quick actions of two Johns 
Hopkins custodians prevented seri- 
ous damage to Gilman Hall after an 
arsonist set fire to some material in 
the building’s lower level last Thurs- 
day, April 17. 

According to the Hopkins Secu- 
rity investigator in charge ofthe case, 
Sgt. Rosemary, the fire was started at 
approximately 5:25 p.m. amidst ma- 
terials left over from Spring Fair . 
which were being temporarily stored 
on the lower level of Gilman in a side 

corridor beneath the building’s main 
entrance. 

Baltimore Fire Department inves- 
tigators have determined that the at- 
sonist piled rags, a large banner, and 
some wooden planks from fair booths 
around a pair of boxes containing 
plastic garbage cans normally found 
on the building’s first floor and then 
lit the pile on fire. Ironically, the gar- 
bage cans had been removed from 
their usual positions for Spring Fair 
because there was concern that 
people might throw cigarettes into 
them and accidentally start a fire. 

The fire engulfed the fair material 
and continued to spread up the wall 
of the building until the two custodi- 
ans, Eddie Covington and Herbert 
Dubose, arrived on the scene at 5:32 
p.m. They immediately pulled a fire 
alarm down the hall and then at- 
tempted to clear the building and to 
put out the fire. Their efforts had the 
fire contained and largely eliminated 
before the arrival of the Baltimore 
Fire Department on the scene. 
Covington and Dubose were. over- 
come by smoke inhalation in the 
course of their fire fighting efforts 
and were taken to Union Memorial 
Hospital. They were released later 
that evening and immediately re- 
turned to work, according to Custo- 
dial Services. 

The fire destroyed the Spring Fait 
material in the corridor and didsomé 
slight damage to the floor, wall, and 
ceiling aroundit. The total losses were 
estimated atless than $300. Thedam- 
age to the building has already been 
completely repaired. 2 

Rosemary said that while the fire 
was obviously set deliberately, theré 
was very little physical evidence to bé 
found on the scene by police or secu* 
rity investigators, “There were no 
accelerants used, and no burnt 
matches or cigarette butts were 
found,” he said. “It was probably set 
by a cigarette lighter.” 

Investigators believe that the fire 
was set by one person acting alone. 
They are concentrating their efforts 
on attempting to find a person de- 
scribed as a white, college-aged male 
who was glimpsed through the smoke 
by the two custodians when they ar- 
rived at the fire scene. He was seén 
near a second fire alarm box that was 
also pulled and may be either a wit- 
ness with useful information or the 
arsonist himself. 
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Japanese cult got sarin in Russia Court upholds Brown ruling 


Associated Press 


TOKYO — A former Russian se- 
curity chief sold Japan’s doomsday 
cult the blueprints it used to build a 
nerve gas plant, a former cult mem- 
ber testified today. 

The Aum Shinri Kyo cult 
could not have made the nerve gas 
without the Russian’s help, said 
Yoshihiro Inoue, the cult’s former 
intelligence chief. 

Kyodo News agency re- 
ported the testimony today in the 


murder trial of cult founder Shoko 
Asahara, who is accused of orches- 
trating a 1995 sarin gas attack on 
Tokyo’s subway. The gas killed 12 
people and sickened thousands. 

Inoue said the cult paid former 
Russian Security Council secretary 
Oleg Lobov about $79,000 for the 
blueprints for the gas plant. 

A cult member brought the plans 
to Japan two years before the attack 
on the subway, and about a year be- 
fore a gas attack in central Japan that 
killed seven people, the cult’s former 


doctor, Ikuo Hayashi, testified. 

Thetwomensaid Asahara ordered 
the gas production. 

Police have said they have evi- 
dence that cult experts made repeated 
trips to Russia, Australia and other 
countries to study the feasibility of 
obtaining a wide range of weapons 
and dangerous materials, including 
tanks and uranium. 

Inoue also testified that Asahara 
considereda sarin attackon Emperor 
Akihito, Kyodo News said. In one 
proposal, the cult would have at- 


FDA: Anti-obesity drug is safe 


Associated Press 


WASHINGTON — The Food 
and Drug Administration said Mon- 
day it continues to monitor the cases 
of patients experiencing side effects 
while taking the anti-obesity drug 
Redux, but says thus far there have 
been no unexpected findings. 

“The data to date regarding Redux 
do not raise any red flags,” said 
agency spokesman Don McLearn. 

The agency’s comment came af- 
ter The Associated Press reported Fri- 
day that many scientists question why 
the government has let Redux sell so 
long without having the manufac- 
turer, Wyeth-Ayerst Laboratories, 
studya possible brain-damaging side 
effect. 

The FDA approved Redux for sale 


a year ago, and that study is expected 
to begin soon, the agency says. 

The AP also reported Friday that 
some critics fear the potent drug is 
being inappropriately prescribed to 
many Americans, including those not 
severely overweight. 

The FDA said Monday that it had 
provided incorrect information to the 
AP about one specific case cited in 
the story, the death of a woman who 
had been prescribed Redux. 

The woman weighed 220 pounds, 
not 120 pounds as it had said earlier, 
the FDA said. 

The agency also disclosed Mon- 
day, based on further information 
provided by Wyeth-Ayerst Labora- 
tories, that the woman also had been 
taking an anti-anxiety drug. 

A local coroners’ inquest deter- 


mined she had very high levels of that 
anti-anxiety drug in her body when 
she died, and ruled the death was a 
homicide, not an accidental death or 
suicide. 

Local and state officials continue 
to investigate the death and no crimi- 
nal charges have been filed. 

The company that developed 
Redux, Interneuron Pharmaceuticals 
Inc.,and Wyeth-Ayerst Laboratories 
reiterated on Monday their position 
that scientific evidence has shown 
Redux to be safe when used as rec- 
ommended. 

Initial data collected about pa- 
tients reveal “no evidence indicating 
a higher-than-expected occurrence 
of adverse events related to the cen- 
tral nervous system,” the companies 
said in a joint statement. 


BY RICHARD CARE 
Associated Press 


WASHINGTON — In an action 
hailed asa victory for sexual equality, 
the Supreme Court refused to free 
Brown University of rulings that the 
Ivy League school discriminated 
against female athletes. 

Although Monday’s court action 
isnota decision and therefore sets no 
legal precedent for other universities 
and colleges, the practical effect may 
be enormous. 

“I think the message that goes 
across the entire country todayis that 
those who have been dragging their 
feet are duly warned that the time is 
now,” said Christine Grant, athletic 
director for women’s sports at the 
University of Iowa. “It’s a very clear 
message and long, long overdue.” 

Most immediately, Brown must 
choose between funding more 
women’s varsity teams or cutting 
funding for some men’s varsity 
teams. 

“It’s just a relief to see an end to 
litigation,” said Lynette Labinger, a 
lawyer for the women who sued 
Brown. She said the school has spent 
more than $1 million in defending 
steps it took to save $66,000. 

There was no immediate reaction 
from Brown officials. 

Lawyers for the schoolhad argued 
that lower court rulings in its case 
could require schools nationwide to 
offer varsity opportunities forwomen 
based on “a stark numerical quota.” 

Those courts had ruled that Brown 





North Dakota attempts to recover from flood 


BY JULIA PRODIS 
Associated Press 


GRAND FORKS, N.D. — The 
level of muddy floodwater crept 
downward today, helping a National 
Guard sandbagging blitz save an elec- 
trical station that keeps a few lights 
burning brightly in what remains of 
this submerged city.. 

“We’re-in, good shape,” Loyd 
Schreiner said today. He’saconstruc- 
tion coordinator for Northern States 
Power at the crucial electrical station 
where neatly 150 guardsmen piled 
sandbags during the night. 

‘The Red River has been falling 
since early Tuesday and was down to 





North Carroll High 
school gives D's an F 


‘Conventional grading systems 
may be changing. North Carroll High 
School students can no longer pass 
their courses with a D because the 
gradehasbeeneliminated. Some edu- 
catorsare hailing the change asamore 
effective delineation of failure versus 
satisfactory work. 

“Tf you get a D, how different is 
thatfrom failure?” said Francis “Skip” 
Fennell, chairman of the Western 
Maryland education department, in 
an April 21 Baltimore Sun article. 

James McPartland, director of the 
education research center at Johns 
Hopkins, thinks that eliminating the 
D ‘can be an effective method for 
motivating some low-achieving stu- 
dents. The elimination is geared to- 
wards students who know that they 
can do a minimum of work yet still 
pass with a D. However, McPartland 
cautions that the curtailed grading 
system may not be useful in every 
case. 


MD hospital tests 
humans and ethics 


An upcoming study by the Mary- 
land Shock Trauma Center is caus- 
ing concern in the medical commu- 
nity. The experiment will allow the 
hospital to give some gunshot and 
stabbing victims a blood substitute 
called HemAssist without their con- 
sent. 

{Doctors hope that using 
HemAssist will save lives. Made from 
human blood, the substitute can be 
given to patients of any blood type. It 
algo is thought to speed oxygen to 
vital organs and to increase blood 
pressure faster than traditional blood 


ions. 
some medical ethicists see the ex- 
ériment as questionable. They ar- 
ge that a patient does not have a 
e to give informed consent to 


é a subject in the experiment. In- 






53.5 feet today, said the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey, which had to install a 
new gauge at Grand Forks after the 
old one flooded. 

That’s down from the crest of 54.1 
or 54.2 feet setlate Monday, the USGS 
said. 

“There will be a slow fall, but it’s 
not going to drop down to flood stage 
in a couple of days,” said ‘Wendy 
Pearson, ahydrologistatthe National 
Weather Service. 

“Since water’s on the inside of the 
dikes in the cities of Grand Forks and 
East Grand Forks, we don’t know 
how that water’s going to behave — 
we don’t know if it’s going to try and 
get back into the river channel, or 


stead, public announcements such 
as newspaper advertisements are con- 
sidered adequate evidence that the 
patients have been educated in the 
potential advantages and disadvan- 
tages of HemAssist. 

Such human experimentation 
without consent was prohibited un- 
til recently, when the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration endeda 50-year 
ban on such tests. 

Involuntary medical experiments 
on human subjects are only allowed 
within certain restrictions. The tests 
must be federally approved and may 
only be carried out onalimited num- 
ber of patients whose chances of liv- 
ing without the tested product are 
low. Non-emergency involuntary 
testing of human subjects is still pro- 
hibited. 


Regional colleges set 
aside quiet dorms 


Student complaints about high 
levels of noise in college dormitories 
have prompted some schools to pro- 
vide “24-hour-quiet houses.” 

These residences are set aside for 
students who wish to escape the en- 
vironment of the regular dormito- 
ries for purposes of study. 

Quiet dorms do not seem to part 
of a growing trend, however. 
Haverford College, which established 
Cadbury house as a quiet dorm in 
1987, has received only four requests 
for residence while the house can ac- 
commodate 13. 


U.S. News site offer 


college information 


In an effort to fully inform high 
school seniors about the colleges to 
which they have been accepted, U.S. 
News and World Report has estab- 
lished an online site which will give 


them further information about their | 


prospective schools, 8 = = 
The College and Careers Center 
of U.S. News Online (http:// 


what’s going to happen there,” she 
said. 

Mayor Pat Owens was more opti- 
mistic today, saying residents could 
soon be allowed back into the flooded 
city to get personal property items 
and assess the damage. 

She urged people not to think 
about moving away from the city. 


“I know there are some that are: 
-frightened, that are talking about re- 


locating,” the mayor said. “We can’t 
quit now. We need our people.” 
Shreiner estimated the water 
around the Northern States building 
had dropped 4 inches to 6 inches 
overnight. 
“The combination of the sand- 


www.usnews.com) will provide a 
“Get Into College” forum which will 
allow high school students to ask 
questions of current college students, 
faculty, and parents. 

U.S. News encourages college stu- 
dents to participate. Those interested 
can go to http://www.usnews.com/ 
usnews/edu/ and then click on the 
“Student to Student” graphic which 
is linked to a page which gives further 
information. Messages willbe posted 
until May 1, the deadline for students 
to decide which college to attend. 


1996 science research 
nears $800 million 


Last year the science and medical 
research and development at Johns 
Hopkins University performed about 
$798 million. Thisis an 1.2% increase 
from that which took place in 1995. 
That figure, $788 million, led all 
American colleges and universities. 
in 1995. 

This research accounted for over 


halfofthe university’s total fiscal year 


1996 budget of $1.5 billion. Every- 
thing from research on the genetic 
basis of disease to development of 
the first all-plastic battery, from the 
launch of a Hopkins-built probe to- 
ward a near-Earth asteroid to the 
study of the role of viral infection in 
cardiovascular illness was supported 
by this spending. 

$710 million of the funding came 
from federal agencies such as the 
National Science Foundation, NASA, 
and the Department of Defense. 

The Johns Hopkins School of 








bags and the water going § down 
really helped us,” he said. “It didn’t 
look good for’a while.” 

The station’s electricity has kept 
the lights on and refrigerator run- 
ning for emergency shelters, com- 
mand posts and a few packed motels 
and convenience stores on the city’s 
higher spots. 

Water had started seeping 


‘through’ the building’s cinder block 


walls, threatening to short out elec- 
trical control panels. 
While the water seemed to be ebb- 
ing at Grand Forks, it was still rising 
downstream along the Red River and 
thousands of people had been or- 
dered to evacuate farms and small 


from the federal National Institutes 
of Health than any other medical 
school did this past year. 

“Hopkins research- whether its in 
medicine, public health, technology 
or the basic sciences - makes an im- 
portant contribution to society,” said 
William R. Brody, the president of 
JHU, ina press release. “But it’s vital 
to recognize that it also contributes 
almost immeasurably to the eco- 
nomic well-being of central Mary- 
land.” 

Brody continued to say that the 
hundreds of millions of research dol- 
lars Hopkins brings into Maryland, 
most ofit from outside sources, works 
its way through the state’s economy. 
The university’s vendors benefit, as 
do local business patronized by uni- 
versity employees whose salaries are 
paid by research grants. 

“The ability of our faculty and re- 
searchers to compete for and win fed- 
eral research support creates, quite 
simply, many thousands of jobs that 
would not otherwise exist in the Bal- 
timore-Washington area,” Brody 
said. 


Hopkins gets serious 
about fire alarms 


This past weekend the Johns 
Hopkins University stopped taking 
fire alarmslightly. After repeated false 
alarms over the weekend, University 
officials began keeping students out- 
side in order to check the status of 
each individual room. 

Offenders were fined for staying 


in their rooms. Although students 


are required to evacuate the building 
during alarms, enforcementhas been 


lax in the past. 


violated a 1972 law known as Title 
IX. 

The law, credited by many with 
changing the face of women’s sports 
and influnce society’s attitudes about 
women, bans discrimination in edu- 
cation based onsex. All government- 
run schools and private schools that 
receive federal money are 

covered by the law. 

“The use of Title IX to mandate 
adherence to preferential quotas pre- 
sents an issue of exceptional impor- 
tance that warrants resolution now,” 
Brown’s appeal had argued. 

“Universities with budgetary con- 
straints must cut academic 

offerings to fund additional teams 
for women, cut teams for 

men, or risk liability for damage 
and loss of federal funds.” 

The appeal had been supported 
by, among others, the American 
Council on Education, 60 universi- 
ties and colleges and 49 members of 
Congress. 

The dispute dates to 1991, when 
Brown imposed university-wide 
budget cuts. 

The school, which then funded 16 
varsity sports for men and 16 for 
women, ended funding for four teams 
— men’s golf and water polo and 

women’s gymnastics and volleyball. 
The move affected 37 men and 23 
women. 

Some of the affected female ath- 
letes sued, contending that Brown, 
located in Providence, R.I., had vio- 
lated Title IX. 

A federal trial judge initially or- 
dered Brown to continue funding the 
women’s gymnastics and volleyball 
teams, and later ruled that stripping 
those teams of university-funded var- 
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sity status violated Title IX. 

When the case was at trial in 1993, 
51 percent of Browns’ 5,722 under- 
graduate students were women. Only 
38 percent of the school’s 897 inter- 
collegiate varsity athletes were 
women. 

The trial judge cited the 13 per- 
cent disparity in concluding that cut- 
ting funding for the two women’s 
teams was discriminatory. He or- 
dered the funding continued. 

A three-judge panel of the 1st U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals upheld the 
judge’s finding of discrimination by 
a 2-1 vote last November. 

The appeals court interpreted the 
law and federal regulations to require 
a school to have “gender parity be- 
tween its student body and its ath- 
letic lineup” unless it shows steady 
progress toward that goal or full ac- 
commodation for qualified women 
seeking athletic opportunities. 

Other appeals courts have reached 
the same interpretation. 

The 1st Circuit court set aside the 
trial judge’s order requiring contin- 
ued funding for all the women’s var- 
sity programs. Brown officials are 
free, the appeals court said, to fash- 
ion some other remedy — such as 
“cutting men’s teams until substan- 
tial proportionality” is achieved. 

In other matters Monday, the Su- 
preme Court: 

—Rejected the government’s ef- 
fort to force Texaco to pay at least $1 
billion more in taxes on Saudi Ara- 
bian oilit soldbetween 1978 and 1981. 

—Left intact a $1 million libel 
award wonagainst ABC television by 
an Iowa manufacturer for a news re- 
port on a Georgia county’s garbage- 
recycling machine. 
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Clinton nomination | Living Wage walks out on negotiations - 


delayed by questions 


BY MARCY GORDON 
Associated Press 


WASHINGTON — President 
Clinton’s nomination of Ellen S. 
Seidman to head the federal thrift 
agency has been delayed by ques- 
tions over whether she helped orga- 
nize a White House fund-raising 
event with top bankers, a congres- 
sional aide said Monday. 

Seidman, a special White House 
assistant for economic policy, was 
named as director of the Office of 
Thrift Supervision, part of the Trea- 
sury Department. 

Her nomination has been pend- 
ing before the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee since late January. A commit- 
tee spokesman, speaking on 
condition he not be named, said the 
nomination was slowed recently by 
questions over whether Seidman 
played a role in organizing the May 

1996 coffee klatch, which she did not 
attend. 

Seidman has been meeting infor- 


mally with several committee mem- 
bers to discuss the issue, the spokes- 
man said. 

White House spokesmen didn’t 
immediately return a telephone call 
seeking comment Monday. William 
Fulwider, a spokesman for the Office 
of Thrift Supervision, declined com- 
ment. 

Comptroller of the Currency Eu- 
gene A. Ludwig has come under fire 
from Republicans for going to the 
event, sponsored by the Democratic 
National Committee and attended by 
a dozen or so top banking executives. 
He has acknowledged that his par- 
ticipation was inappropriate and said 
he would not have gone if he had 
known it was sponsored by the 
Democratic Party. 

Clinton has acknowledged it was 
a mistake to include Ludwig in a po- 
litical event. 

Nicolas Retsinas, an official of the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, has been holding the 
thrift agency job on an interim basis. 


Rent limits planned 


BY LAWRENCE L. KNUTSON 
Associated Press 


WASHINGTON — The Clinton 
administration is moving to solve a 
long-running and costly problem: 
subsidized rents for the poor that 
have ballooned far beyond market 
rates because of escalator clauses in 
the contracts. 

Joining forces, the departments 
of Housing and Urban Development 
and Treasury offered legislation 
Wednesday designed to give owners 
of 500,000 federally subsidized hous- 
ing units incentive to bring rents 
down. 

Housing Secretary Andrew 
Cuomo said the plan if successfully 
implemented could save $1.4 billion 
over five years andendatrendthreat- 
ening other housing investments. 

Meanwhile,.the: House. Banking 
Committee voted 28-19 Wednesday 
to approve a bill offered by Rep. Rick 


sibilities for public housing from 
Washington to local housing authori- 
ties. 

The bill, scheduled for House floor 
action next Wednesday, also would 
require unemployed tenants of pub- 
lic housing to perform eight hours of 
community service a month and 
would allow more flexibility in fixing 
rents. 

The measurewas opposed by most 
Democrats on the panel, who said 
one of its main objectives, to inte- 
grate people of different income lev- 
els into the nation’s 1.4 million pub- 
lic housing units, would harm the 
nation’s poorest citizens. 

Sketching a problem of long du- 
ration, Cuomo said many housing 
contracts written in the 1970s and 
1980s and now expiring provided 
automatic rent increases to match 
inflation. 

That resulted in rents qn federally 
subsidized private properties far out- 


(ithy-tl-é1Os1d 


Lazio,-R-N.Y.,that would repeal.the..;: stripping local marketirates, Cuoma, 


1937 Housing Actby shifting respon- 
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said at a news conference. 


Congratulations to the following recipients 
of the 1997 SEALS awards: 


(Gautam “[vatury 
Amanda Yarnell 
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A banner posted outside Gilman announces the views of Living Wage. 


BY LINDA CHANG 
News-Letter Staff 


On Monday, April 21st, seven rep- 
resentatives of the Living 
Wagecampaigners met with Presi- 
dent William Brody and other uni- 
versity officials for an hour before 
walking out on negotiations. 

The Living Wage group at Johns 
Hopkins University was started in 
the spring of 1996 under the influ- 
ence of BUILD, Baltimoreans United 
in Leadership Development. A group 
of concerned faculty, graduate stu- 
dents, and undergraduate students 
began to gather together for bi- 
weekly meetings. Their purpose was 
to provide a voice for employees who 
work under contract to the univer- 
sity and were not being paid enough 
to make’a living. 

According to the Living Wage 
group, $7.70 per hour is the mini- 
mum that is needed for a workers to 
pull themselves above the poverty 
line. 

“The Living Wage campaign is in 
recognition of the fact that even if 
youwork full-time at minimum wage, 
youarestill living way below the pov- 
erty line for a family of four,” said Dr. 
Hriga Schoenberger; a ‘professor in 
theidepartment. of geography and 


envirdnmental éngineering: “These: 
workers cannotlift themselves above .:; 


poverty, and the part time workers 















have no benefits.” 

When Living Wage was first es- 
tablished in the spring of 1996, the 
group held a rally, which was termed 
by active member and Black Student 
Union president Clifton Williams as 
being “successful.” 

Their second rally was held in 
October, 1996 and centered around 
the theme, “Giving Your Two Cents 
Worth.” The theme was chosen when 
Living Wage calculated that it would 
take $600,000 or two cents out of 
every $375 of student tuition to pay 
the contracted workersa living wage. 

According to Williams, it was be- 
cause of this rally and several meet- 
ings with Eugene Sunshine, senior 
vice president for administration, 
that the university agreed to raise the 
pay of contracted workers to $5.50 
an hour. 

By October 1997, contracted 
worker pay will be raised to $6 an 
hour. Supporters of Living Wage 
were not satisfied with this conces- 
sion. “That’s progress, but given that 
the $7.70 number is what it takes for 
people to lift themselves above the 
poverty line, the raise is a pittance,” 
explained Schoenberger. 

“The truth is, there are not hun- 
dreds of peopletofund:;Wepay big 





ruin gre very important, and we need 
to aftend to that. It shoulda commu- 
nity priority,” Schoenberger added. 

Such sentiments prompted Liv- 
ing Wage to ask for a negotiation 
meeting with President Brody. The 
meeting took place in Garland and 
included seven Living Wage repre- 
sentatives including one each from 
the undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dent body, members of university 
faculty, two representatives from 
BUILD and two contracted workers. 

The Living Wage agenda for the 
meeting included three issues. The 
first was a request that the university 
pay contracted workers at least the 
“living wage” of $7.70 an hour. 

The group’s second point was that 
all employees, even part-time work- 
ers, get health benefits. The last re- 
quest was that the university not dis- 
place any current workers with those 
on welfare who are trying to find 
work. 

The seven representatives walked 
out of negotiations after an hour, frus- 
trated and angry. “Brody said, ‘I feel 
your pain,’ but he is not doing any- 
thing about it. He was saying that we 
weremovingtoo fast, buthe wouldn't 
give us a schedule for righting this 
wrong. It’s one thing to say you can’t 
do it now, but give us a schedule. The 
administration does not have the in- 
terests of these poor people in mind,” 
said Williams. 
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“Hopkins has a moral 
responsibility to set a 


good example.” 
DR. ERICASCHOENBERGER 


“All people who are directly em- 
ployed by university do make a wage 
that is above the living wage,” said 
Dennis O’Shea, director of the office 
of News and Information. “The issue 
that remains is for employees that 
work under contract to the univer- 
sity. Forthese people, university com- 
mitted to pay those companies 
enough so they can pay their em- 
ployees at least $5.50 an hour. Begin- 
ning this October, wewillhave funds 


huge’salaries for/Superstarifacultyitwixiso thutithé contractors :can pay at 

‘come. It’s my view, and it’sshared byoo'least $6 an hour. This is*thebest the 
a numberof my:colleagues;thatthau. univeérbity:can! do under-fiscal con- 
people who work here and make it BETS 


straints.” es 
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O’Shea also added, “Yesterday { 
President Brody expressed sympa- 
thy with positions taken by the Liv- 
ing Wage folks. The university is in- 
terested in assuring that its employees «4 
are paidas adequately as market con- 
ditions allow, but that does not mean 
that the university will tie itself to the -' 
specific numbers that this group of |2 
people have designated as living “ot 
wage.” og 
O’Shea thinks that Living Wage’s 
concerns about displacement of cur- 2 
rent workers are unwarranted. “The” 
Living Wage activists were concerned © * 
about whether under welfare reform "1 
programs, the university would be 
displacing current workers with 0¢ 
people who are being taken from “ 


welfare to work. Brody assures that i 
has not happened and will not hap- 4 


pen. Hopkins health system has cre- 
ated job training slots for these people 
but current workers have not been -4 
displaced,” said O’Shea. 

The Living Wage movement has 
been active in New York and San 
Jose. “Baltimore has been kind of in 
the vanguard. The city of Baltimore, | 
as of July 1, has agreed to pay con- 
tracted workers $7.10 an hour for »* 
city work. Hopkins is the #1 private » 
employer in the state of Maryland. 
We have to set the example for others: ® 
to follow,” Schoenberger. 

“This is an important issue be- 
cause we need to look out for all of > 
the community. Hopkinshasamoral » 
responsibility to seta goodexample,” * 
Williams said. eh 

Living Wage members believe that '" 
the University community supports * 
their cause. “We got 700 to 800 stu- » 
dent signatures on a petition,” 
saidWilliams. “Given the response * 
that we received on Monday, Living ,#” 
Wage will react quickly and make { 
our feelings and sentiments heard. 
We as people who care and are will- 
ingly to do whatever needs be, we''® 
cannot take “I feel your pain’ as a-& 
good answer. Just two cents worth! 
Whatever we decide to do, it’s going 
tobe quick and it’s going to be big, so”2! 
that the president will notice. Eco- 02 
nomics is not an answer to peoples’ 
lives.” iv 

O’Shea stated that the case is not u@ 
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‘closed. “Interim provost:and vice! 
- president foracademicaffairs; Steven 
*’ Knapp, and the office of Human Re: be 


n * ee eT: . a 
sources will become the contact point vl 
on this issue,” he said. ' 9) 





What’s new this summer? 


More evening classes! 


In addition to French, Spanish, Italian, German, and 
Chinese, you can take 


180.103 
220.138 
600.121 


Financial Accounting 
Introduction to Screenwriting 
Java Programming 7 


Term I June 2 - July 3 


Term II July 7 - August 8 


060.214 


180.364 
600.118 


Introduction to History & Criticism of 
American Film _ | 
Investment and Portfoli 
Intermediate Programming in C++ 


) Management 


Who says you can’t work and earn credit, too? 
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Want more information? 


Visit our Web Site: http://www. jhu.edu/ ~ sumprog 
call 410-516-4548 or stop by 230 Mergenthaler Hall | 
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Election results announced 


BOE representative makes info public outside closed meeting 


yi ‘ 

BY JULIET RISNER 

*'News-Letter Staff 

pe 

x" Executive President Charles Yang 
(declared the Student Council meeting 

gon Wednesday, April 23, closed to all 
‘non-Council members, including the 

press. 

us° The closing of the meeting came 

dlafter the News-Letter informed Yang 

«that it was not required to place off- 

sethe-record some of his earlier com- 

-ments, which were made on the 

record. 

di* Inhis Executive Report, Yangmen- 
tioned thatheistrying to get theSACto 

fund a “food meeting” for Saturday, 

itMay 3. In a quieter voice, Yang said 

#that the meetingis really a barbecue for 

Student Council members. Noticing 
that a News-Letterreporter was writing 
-»this down, Yang remarked that this 


aimatter need notbereported. The News- 


!' Letter writer responded that the Stu- 


dent Council meeting is an open meet- 
{ting and, therefore, all correspondence 
is on the record. 
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In his VPIR report, Shar Tavakoli 
began by announcing that Bob 
Schuerholz, Council’s contact for the 
renovation plans for the Homewood 
apartments, is no longer working for 
the university. 

“He’s been dismissed,” said Ex- 
ecutive Treasurer Stephen Haynes. 

“{It’s] good news, because he 
didn’t do jack,” said Yang. Appar- 
ently concerned his comment was in- 
appropriate, he then asked the News- 
Letter to take it off the record. 

Immediately, Yang declared the 
meeting closed, and asked all non- 
Council members to leave the room. 

At 8:10 p.m, the meeting was still 
closed when the Board of Elections 
arrived to announce the results of the 
runoff class elections. Because the re- 
sults of the elections are public, BOE 
representatives read the results first 
outside of the meeting for visitors, 
and then again for the Council mem- 
bers. 

While waiting outside the meet- 
ing, the News-Letter learned that 


Council had approved juniors Karen 
Liu and Amy Pacer as Compendium 
chairs. 

Also, members of the Hopkins 
Ethics Board were attending the meet- 
ing to complain about the efforts of 
COLA inadve rtisingand creating ap- 
plic tions fornextye Ethics Board. 


“He's [Schuerholz] 


been dismissed.” 
STEPHEN HAYNES 


Chairman of the Ethics Board 
Adam Rubin mentioned that COLA 
did not doa satisfactory job of adver- 
tising the availability of the applica- 
tions for the positions and that appli- 
cations were not available at the 
Student Council Office as they should 
have been. 

Also, the application contained 
only four questions which were not 
challenging enough, according to 
Rubin. 








April 10 


*2:28 p.m. 2700 Blk. Guilford Ave. 
:Person unlawfully took assorted lawn 
‘furniture valued at $1,175 from the 
rear of the victim’s home. 

*1:00 a.m. 200 Blk W. 28th St. Sus- 
pect removed $200 in twenty dollar 
bills 

-2:00 p.m. 200 Blk E. 25th St. Sus- 
pect ripped screen window to take a 
picture frame. No word on who was 
in the picture. 

’ 4:10 p.m. 500 BIKE. 35th St. Sus- 
pect approached suspect from the 
tear and placedaknife to the victim’s 
throat, telling him “Give it up, 
motherfucker!” 

+ *2:35 a.m. 3600 Blk Keswick Rd. 
$uspect entered store and removed 
tmerchandise worht $7.39. 


‘ 


: April 11 


=" -3:30 p.m. 2800 Blk Greenmount 
ve. Suspect.removed.sundry items 
from display window 

*6:10 p.m. 2500 Barclay St. Some 
jackass girlfriend pulled a knife on 
her boyfriend after an argument. That 
guy had better watch it if he knows 
what’s good for him, else Baltimore 
might get its own John Wayne 
Bobbitt. 

*7:05 p.m. 3200 Blk Old York Rd. 
Unknown suspect grabbed a woman 
by the neck and stole her purse. 

*3400 Old York Rd. Unknown 
person pried opened a window, en- 
tered, and took a TV anda radio. 

1:50 pm. 3000 Blk Greenmount 
Ave Unknown editor-in-chief of the 
News-Letter stole a pair of Nikes 
worth more than $100. 


April 12 
*400 Blk W. 28th St. Victim was 


assaulted by her jackass boyfriend 
who was wielding a bottle 


*5:00 a.m. 2500 Barclay St. Victim 
parked his car,went inside the house, 
and when he came out, he was unable 
to locate his car. 

*3:30 a.m. 3100 Barclay St. Person 
broke some guy’s windowandstolea 
$585 2-way radio. 

*11:25 p.m. 700 Blk E. 36th St. 
Suspect and complainant were argu- 
ing and he hit her with a baseball bat. 
Remarkably, she was diagnosed to 
be in good condition. If you know 
anyone who is a victim of domesti 
violence, call your local domesti vio- 
lence center. This has been a public 
service announcement from the 
News-Letter. 

*9:00 a.m. 500 Blk. E36th St. Some 
guy was assaulted by his wife and her 
boyfriend. Is that dehumanizing or 
what?! 

‘2:30 p.m. 700 Blk W. 40th St. 
Unknown suspect entered office, 
took, 6,,U,S. Savings,,,and,a, pair, of 

einieaal 
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April 13 


*12:30 a.m. 600 Blk Montpelier St. 
Suspect broke out window, entered, 
and attempted to take property 

*7:30 p.m. 3400 Blk University Pl. 
Unknown suspect took a 1992 
Subaru. I bet they wish they used The 
Club. 


April 14 


*12:17 p.m. 100 W. 25th St. Hood- 
lum pushed in door, entered, and 
stole some fine china dishes 

*10:31 a.m. 2600 BIKN. Calvert St. 
Victim parked his 1982 Dodge on the 
street, and after a brief respite, he 
returned, only to find his car missing 
from the spot. 

11:00 p.m. 2700 Blk Hampden 
Ave. Unknown suspect entered an 
automobile and forced the ignition 
to steal the car. 
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“Area crime report, 4/10-4/17 


*2:50 p.m. 2800 Blk Greenmount 
Ave. Suspect grabbed victim’s money 
and ran. 

10:06 a.m. 300 E. 29th St. Prop- 
erty removed from a_ 1987 
Volkswagen. 

*1:15 p.m. 3300 Blk N. Calvert St. 
Suspect removed purse containing 
$375. 


April 15 


+3200 Blk Ellerslie Ave. Unknown 
suspect entered a vehicle and tried to 
steal it. 

12:43 p.m. 2900 Guilford Ave. 
Unknown person popped the pas- 
senger side lock and removed prop- 
erty. Score! 

+3: 16 p.m. 3300 Blk Old York Rd. 
Unknown person smashed the pas- 
senger side of the front widndow of 
an 1988 Volkswagen and removed 
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*2:30 a.m. Unit BIkE. 25th St. Sus- 
pect stole an envelope containing 
$400 froma rental office 

*12:30 p.m. 2800 Blk Remington 
Ave. Person kicked open door and 
took: assorted video equipment 
vlaued at $1,400 

5:13 p.m. 300 Blk 30th St. Big 
Bird removed a trash can full of bird 
seed from Bert and Ernie’s backyard. 

*3:16 p.m. 700 BIKE. 33rd St. Per- 
son stole money, stereo:-worth $435. 


April 17 


*9:00 a.m. 3200 Blk Chestnut Ave. 
Person known to the victim took a 
shitload of blank checks 

*2:40 p.m. 3200 Blk Greenmount 
Ave. 3 males and 2 unknown females 
used an unknown tool to steal the 
quarters out ofa PacMan machine in 
unknown manner. 
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Student Council Attendance, April 16, 1997 


Executive Officers 7 Present 
President Charles Yang 366-565 Present 
VP Institutional Relations Shar Tavakoli 516-3691 Present 
VP Administration Priya Sambandan 243-4251 Present 
Secretary Valerie Marchi 467-7541 Present 
Treasurer Stephen Haynes 366-9277 

Class of 1997 Present 
President Karen-Faye Newman 243-6141 Present 
Vice President Chris “Voodo Lager” Atencio 467-4968 Present 
Secretary/ Treasurer Ed Auyang 889-3974 ABSENT 
Representative Jodi Jones 516-5003 ABSENT. 
Representative Camille Chung 467-5922 Present 
Representative Nabeel Azar 366-8974 

Class of 1998 

President Matthew E. Schernecke 467-7828 a 
Vice President Jim Kim 243-5391 Present 
Secretary/ Treasurer Parag Parekh 662-0875 Deosent 
Representative Duncan Belser 889-6453 Present 
Representative Chika Hayashi 467-5375 Present 
Representative Robert Mittendorff 467-8940 

Class of 1999 

President Damien Newton 516-3672 Saeney 
Vice President Ed Hosono 516-3677 Boat 
Secretary/ Treasurer Sonal Agarwal 516-3176 S; at 
Representative Amy Mason 516-3176 seas ‘ 
Representative Neha Arora 516-3554 eee 
Representative Teddy Chao 516-3750 Presen 
Class of 2000 

President Zack Pack 516-5735 Mek, 
Vice President Omar Nour 516-5609 psi. 
Secretary/Treasurer Karen Shahar 516-5904 J gous 
Representative Susan Kim 516-5726 beets 
Representative Feras Mousilli 516-5686 SN getiss 
Representative Daniel Shapero 516-5731 Present 


Runoff election results 


118 Duncan Belser 
61 Joey Crawford 





Class of 2000 


Secretary/Treasurer: 






Representatives: 





under protest 





87 Monet McCorvey 

74 Ron Mendelow 

73 Tanya Arora 
64 ‘Yamini Menon 






RPE ysSHLeuy ys: 





188° Asiibain Kee sniineiaalieiie 
176 George Soterakis 
139 Daniel Shapero 
133 ‘Tara Leone 
129 Kenneth Milton 






Class of 1999 


Representatives: 







73 Nick Khatri * 
67 Teddy Chao 
48 Shivani Desai 
41 - T Jodarpet 





Class of 1998 


President: 












The candidates whose names are in 
bold print have won their elections. 
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Summer Storage Service 


* Free pick-up and deliver 
* Low Student Rates 


* Professional Movers 
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MAKE THE SMART CHOICE AND CALL EARLY TO TAKE 
ADVANTAGE OF OUR SPECIAL PROMOTIONS 


(41 0) 377-1756 


call 24 hours 
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DeKlerk speaks at Hopkins 


Former South African Prez and Nobel Prize Winner Packs Shriver victim of anti-Semitic slurs | 


Continued from Page Al 


revolution, the ANC accepted 
negotiation and its demands as 
the most effective path to reso- 
lution, according to de Klerk. 
“Thus, the first broad principle 
became reality,” he said. 

The second step of negotia- 
tion required a reworking of ide- 
ology for both sides as well. To 
make the accommodation of 
both parties’ interests a realistic 
possibility, they had to give up 
some of the interests they had 
previously required. The Na- 
tional Party, for example, had to 
dismiss the goal “of sovereign 
self-determination of white 
South Africans as a separate and 
distinct nation within a larger 
South Africa,” de Klerk said. In- 
stead, they had “to accept one 
South Africa — one person, one 
vote, a single country with a 
single constitution,” he said. 

For its part, the ANC “had to 
abandon its ideal of a central- 
ized, socialist state,” said de 
Klerk. 

The balance of power crucial 
to negotiation success was diffi- 
cult to achieve but eventually 
came about, de Klerk explained. 
“If one side perceives itself to be 
overwhelmingly powerful, it will 
not make the concessions for 
peace that are nearly always re- 
quired,” he said. Although the 
white government held military 
power, the increasingly active 
protest of apartheid by black 
South Africans threatened that 
power with the potential for civil 
war. Economic sanctions im- 
posed by countries like the 
United States also diminished 
the government’s economic sta- 
bility. Likewise, the ANC’s revo- 
lutionary power was moderated 
by the threat of military power 
held by the government. 

The successful application of 
all three stages of negotiation led 
to the modern state in South Af- 
rica. Along with the ending of 
apartheid and the election of 
current President Nelson 
Mandela of the ANC have come 
structural changes as well. The 
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current South African constitu- 
tion guarantees fundamental 
human rights, and “sovereignty 
has passed from Parliament to 
the Constitution”, making it 
possible to find laws unconsti- 
tutional, de Klerk said. 

While major strides have been 
made toward equality in South 
Africa, de Klerk emphasized that 
all problems have not been 
solved. Although apartheid has 
ended, racism remains. “The 
roots of racism and hostility usu- 
ally lie in fear, in ignorance, or 
in alienation,” he said. De Klerk 
believes that these basic issues 
must be addressed in order to 
cure their symptom, racism. 
Such an effort would require a 
stable economy and a tolerant 
culture. For example, “The rea- 
sonable economic interests of all 
communities must be safe- 
guarded” without racism, de 
Klerk said. Secondly, “[aJll cul- 
tural communities must be given 
maximum breathing space” in 
order to develop a culture of tol- 
eration which takes pride in its 
diversity rather than denying it. 
Thirdly, “there should be a con- 


“[South Africa’s] 
transformation has often 
been referred to asa 
miracle. . 


. there was nothing 


supernatural about tt.” 


—DE KLERK 
certedamecttortumetoyocreate 
a[n]...overarching national 


identity,” de Klerk said. 

The problem of a unified 
identity is being solved in vari- 
ous ways. Sports games whose 
fans used to be comprised of 
members of one race or another 
are now attended by a diverse 
audience, for instance. Addi- 
tionally, President Mandela has 
sought to decrease feelings.of 
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alienation by making it clear that 
he “values everyone,” de Klerk 
said. Even the change of flags, 
which now incorporates the tra- 
ditional colors of both the white 
and black ‘political leadership, 
has been a positive step, he ex- 
plained. 

Nevertheless, there is still 
much progress to be made. “Un- 
fortunately, because if I want to 
be scientific I must be honest 
with you, I cannot just presenta 
rosy picture,” de Klerk admit- 
ted. 

Although he is no longer 
president, de Klerk is highly 
concerned not only with the suc- 
cess of South Africa as a whole 
but with that of the National 
Party, which he says is now sup- 
ported by black and white South 
Africans despite its past as a rep- 
resentative of white political 
power. “It is our vision that one 
day...we should once again form 
the majority,” he said. “That ma- 
jority will not be based on race 
but on shared values on how the 
government should be run.” 

De Klerk encouraged the in- 
ternational community to learn 
from the lessons of South Africa 
in solving its own problems. Is- 
sues like racism, economic dis- 
parity, and violent conflict 
plague the United States and 
other countries as well as South 
Africa, he said. Solving these 
problems through peaceful ne- 
gotiation can realistically be ac- 
complished, de Klerk added. 
“Our [South Africa’s] transfor- 
mation has often been referred 
to as a miracle,” he said. “In my 
opinion there was nothing su- 
pernatural about it.” 

Several people stood in line 
before two microphones to ask 
him direct questions ranging 
from his opinion of television to 
the similarities between the con- 
flicts of South Africa and the 
Middle East. 

Ineo OSs Cemetcler anand 
Mandela wre awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize for their work to- 
wards the democratization of 
South,Africa. 
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Student Council candidate a 


JHUs Board of 
Elections to 
modify candidate 
rules for 

next year 


Continued from Page Al 
the Student Council, and then went 
to the voting location right outside 
of the AMR Snack Bar. The people 
working that terminal told me that 


Tf you continue to stay 
in the race [for 
president] we'll beat 


you with a broom. 
—AN UNKNOWN HARRASSER 





my name had just been added to the 
ballot. That was at about 2:30 p.m. 
McFadden feels that this mishap did 
cause her to lose votes, and is still 
upset about the situation. 

Since my name wasn’t on the bal- 
lot, individuals who were trying to 
vote for me felt that they couldn’t 
because they were not aware of the 
write-in process, and also due to the 
fact that they didn’t know of the 
problem with the ballot,” she said. “I 
did everything that was asked of the 
candidates. I handed my petition in 
on time and I attended the manda- 
tory meeting,” she added. “I didn’t 
hand in a candidate statement but 
that was not required of me.” 

More problems ensued when, at 
approximately 11 p.m. on April 9, 
Zack Pack, a candidate for freshman 
class president returned to his room 
to find an anti-Semitic message left 
on his answering machine. 

“T went to the freshman dorms to 
campaign after the Student Council 
meeting ended at 10. When I got 
back to my room I played the ma- 
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chine and there was a message in 


which the caller said, ‘Do you know 


who this is? Jew, Jew, Jew, Jew, Jew.’ 
Later that evening between 12:45 and 
1:15 a.m. I received more than six 
phone calls. I remember one in par- 
ticular. The caller asked me, “Do you 
think you’re going to win?’ I replied 
‘yes’ and then the caller, whom I did 
not recognize, told me that ‘If you 
continue to stay in the race [for presi- 
dent] we'll beat you with a broom.’ I 
heard laughing in the background.” 

Pack says he recognized the voice 
of the caller of the anti-Semitic mes- 
sage. The day after the incident, his 
roommate brought the tape to secu- 
rity. Security investigated the tape and 
researched phone records. 

On April 11 the student who made 
the phone call confessed. According 
to Special Assistant to the Dean An- 
drea Perry, “The complainant is now 
in the process of deciding how he 
wants to proceed formally regarding 
the disciplinary action that will be 
taken. I have personallynever handled 
somethinglike this before, but would 
be surprised if it was the first time a 
student was harassed.” 

Packis upset with parts of the cam- 
paign process because he feels that 
his opponent, Feras Mousilli, spread 
various pieces of misinformation in 
an attempt to gain votes. “According 
to freshmen that I spoke with while 
campaigning, Feras was telling stu- 
dents that the class was bankrupt due 
to the sub-par turnout of the Screw 
Your Roommate Dance. The Class of 
2000 is not bankrupt. I also heard that 
he was telling people that I wasn’t 
making any progress with my effort 
to bring Taco Bell and Kentucky Fried 
Chicken to Levering. This is not true. 
In fact, junior class president Matt 
Schernecke and I have been meeting 
with the president of PepsiCo., Alan 
Huston, to begin negotiations on 
achieving this in the coming years. 
Apparently he also told students that 
I was a dictator because there weren’t 
any other students running for Presi- 
dent.” 

Mousilli denied that he gave this 
information to freshmen, and feels 
that the entire situation has been 
“blown way out of proportion.” 
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“I wasn’t on the ballot because I 
decided to runat the last minute and 
didn’t get my petition in on time. It 
was a combination of factors, and 
being on the ballot would have re- 
stricted me. I really feel that I’ve suf- 
fered character assassination during 
the campaign and election process, 
My name has been cleared with the 
phone call incident , but I still feel 
that I’m being tied to it,” Mousilli 
said. “I don’t think that the phone 
call was politically motivated, but 
rather meant to be facetious. I’ve re- 
alized that no matter how far you 
walk from the mud, you still get hit 
with it.” 

Pack wentontosay that “the fresh- 
man didn’treceivea fair election. For 
whatever reason it wasn’t about ideas 
but rather negative campaigning and 
certain personalities. When I con- 
fronted Feras about his use of misin- 
formation he told me that, ‘The truth 
is relative, and I can say whatever I 
want because I’m not on the ballot.’ I 
hope that the Board of Elections will 

work to reform campaign rules and 
regulations for write-in candidates.” 

Tan confirmed that next year “the 
Board of Elections will modify the 
rules.” 
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CLASSIFIEDINFORMATION 


Classified advertising is offered free of charge to students, faculty, staff, 
« and affiliates of the Johns Hopkins University and Medical Institu- 
- tions. All free classifieds must include name, phone, and Hopkins 
> affiliation. Classified advertising forms will be available in various 

locations throughout the campus. Free classifieds will continue to run 
seach week as space allows or until otherwise notified. Limit 50 words. 
2 Longer ads may be edited to 50 words at our discretion. 


For all other advertisers, classifieds are charged at 50 cents per word. 
The News-Letter requires prepayment for all word classified advertis- 


ing. Display Classifieds are priced at $8.00 per column inch. A Display 
- Classified consists of more than 50 words of text, a boxed ad, or any 
‘ classified requiring additional typesetting. 


All classified advertisements are due by 5 p.m. on the Tuesday prior to 
the edition in which the ad is to run. Ads may be submitted in writing 


in the following ways: 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
Campus Box #1230 

3400 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 





Help Wanted 


NRI seeking graduate/ 
undergraduate students interested in 
working as Educational Consultants. 
Responsibilities vary from working 
with families to teaching classes. 
Compensation ranges from $10-$18/ 
hour. Interested? Fax resumes to Soo 
Park at 703-276-1818 or email us at 
network@nicom.com. 
<www.nuthought.com/network> 





JHU graduate student looking for 
part-time assistant to help sell 
@éducation advertising in Study 
Abroad Guide. Excellent $. Travel 
®pp. Foreign lang. a plus. 637-6659 
No undergrads) 


CAMP COUNSELOR 
We are. Resident Coed 
Recreational Summer Camp 
located 90 miles West of Wash 
D.C. in the mountains of West 
Virginia. We have openings for 6 


; male counselors and 2 female 

_counselors. Employment from 

_ June 21 - August 18. If you like to 
work withpeople and wanta great 
summer. Call 1-800-862-2678 for 
moreinformation. 


‘Surfthe Net 
“to Summer Jobs 
Register On-Line at... 


www.tsijobs.com 
Check DarWustlob © peetings! 





| 1-888-TSIJOBS 


Temporary Solutions, Inc. 
Staffing Service 


WANT A SUMMER JOB IN 
ADVERTISING/MARKETING? 
{ampus Directories-a national 
publishing company-seeks student 
+o work as Manager for profitable 
local publishing business. Gain 
_practical business experience and 
earn up to $10,000. Call or fax resume 
to 847-492-9189 (attn: David 
€ontract; Recruiting Coordinator). 


G 
$1500 weekly potential mailing our 
-citculars. For info call 301-429-1326. 


Looking for employment this 
summer? The JHU Summer Day 
jCamp is looking for counselors and 
sports instructors. $1200 for six 
weeks, June 16-July 25; M-F, 9-4. Call 
Coach Babb @ x7485. 


Dr. Brent’s lab in the Department of 
Cognitive Science is looking for 
-people to participate in a language 
zexperiment. The experiment takes a 

halfhour and participants receive five 
_dollars. For more information, or to 
_schedule an appointment, call 516- 

7388 or sign up on the schedule sheet 
outside Krieger 135. 


HELP WANTED: Summer job: Full 
time, good pay, Baltimore area, call 
Joe for details. 662-8487 


* ; 
‘Love dogs, need money? Call 323- 
3164 or e-mail 
gigodenn@welchlink.welch jhu.edu> 

for dog-sitting job 2 miles from 
Homewood campus. 


“GRAD STUDENTS: Part time jobs 
-working with undergrads as Study 
Aonsultants available. Flexible hours, 
“$8.00 per hour. Please call Angela at 
“616-5506 for info and application. 


cya $f 
$1000’s PossieLe TyPINc. Part Time. 
“At Home. Toll Free 1-800-218-9000 
JExt T-7836 for Listings. 


a 4) 
1000s PossiBLE READING Books. Part 
biime. At Home. Toll Free 1-800-218- 
- 9000 Ext R-7836 for Listings. 





Business Hours: Mon-Fri, 1-5 p.m, 
Fax: (410) 516-6565 

Email: News.Letter@jhu.edu 

URL: http://www.jhu.edu/~newslett 


TELESCOPE PICTURES” 
in OCEAN CITY, MD has 
“THE WORLD’S : 

GREATEST SUMMER JOB” 
We offer: 
* Fun » Housing 
‘Incredible Pay + Work on the 
* Competition Beach 


Call Now! 
Toll Free 1*800/458-9097 
Not a Job; A Life Experience! 












Merchandise Market 


Tall green bookshelf, 1ft. wide, $20; 
Desk, great for computer, $60; 
Couch, cream color faux leather, ok 
cond, $20; May be able to help move 
items, Call 243-7218. 


“91 Fextiva speed, 3DR/Hatchback, 
no a.c., good condition, 42K $3200/ 
OBO. Power wheelchair. Push- 
button recline. Excellent condition 
$395/OBO. Washer ($100/OBO), 
dryer ($140/OBO), refridgerator 
($150/OBO), dishwasher ($95/ 
OBO), compactor ($62/OBO). 
Flatwear_& dishes. Lady's summer 
tops, dresses, skirts, shoes, boots, 
sandals. (410) 892-4443. 


For sale: antique walnut William & 
Mary style dining room set, china 
closet, buffet, server , table. Asking 
$800. 283-4724 or leave message 235- 
6695. 


FURNITURE SALE sofa $40, desk 
$45, desk $40, AC $50, TV stand $10, 
and more. Call Grace at 467-9396 


Queen-size mattress with boxspring, 
good condition. $100. 243-0794, Tao. 


For sale: Power mower $50. Electric 
weedeater $10. Window fan $25. 
Eureka vacuum $30, Kirby $65. Tank 
vacuum $20. AM/FM/8 track stereo 
$30. Filing cabinet 2 drawer $18. Desk 
lamp $8. Telephone $8, cordless $30. 
Answering machine $25. 377-0038. 


Get in shape for summer Soloflex 
(excercise machine with all 
attachments) excellent condition 
$400 or best offer. Call 410-366-7183 
or leave message 


Schwinn road bike excellent 
condition: 18" frame, black, 14- 
speed, free lock, garage-kept, $150. 
Stephen, 889-6712, 516-5298, 
kobourov@cs.jhu.edu. 


MOVING SALE - Twin bed, desk, 
dining table, nightstands, halogen 
lamps, chairs, microwave, coffee 
maker, rice cooker - all like new! Ted 
Fong @ (410)752-8273 or 
fongt@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 
Everything must go by May 25th. 


Furniture Sale: Two wood “Dux” 
chairs w/cushions (retro-60s!) $100 
ea. or $175 for both. Six folding wood 
chairs $10 ea. or $50 for all; IKEA 
wood utility shelf$25. Call Anne 243- 
1910 (evenings). 


Beautiful antique china cabinet, 
buffet and corner cabinet. 321-1799 






















Fraternity and Sorority 
sportswear and merchandise 
now on the internet! 

Fast Service * Same Stuff * 
Lower Prices * 
Connections Sportswear and 
Novelties Inc. web site is 
www.intermarket.com/CSN 
We guarantee the lowest prices 
in the nation! Free catalog. 

Call 1-800-929-1897, . 

_ Sales representation positions 
are available immediately. 
Say No! to your local Greek 
store! Headquarters: College 
Park MD. 


Wheelchair $65. Kids stuff—high 
chair, stroller, car seat, carrier: $10 - 
$20 each. 3 speed bike $25. Scooter 
$15. Car bike carrier $20. Cartop 
luggage carrier $35. 377 - 0038 


Moving sale: Large couch $200, TV/ 
VCR Cart by Crate & Barrel $50, 5- 
shelf Bookcase by Hold Everything 
72" $40, Round Drop-Leaf End table 
by Bombay Co. $40, Small Queen 
Anne Letter Desk $60, A selection of 
floor lamps. All in great condition, 
available at end of May. Call 235- 
6496 


CAR FOR SALE: RED 88 MAZDA 
RX-7 GXL, EXCELLENT 
CONDITION, SUNROOF, ALL 
POWER, 5 SPEED, MUST SELL. 
CALL 366-7267. 


Wanted: new or used 16mm movie 
camera. Preferably electric motor w/ 
or w/o crystal sync. Also any 
accessories. Call 467-WAIT. Ask for 
Raul. 


Queen-size mattress with boxspring, 
good condition. $80. 243-0794, Tao. 


Toyota Supra 87 Turbo. 289 HP, HKS 
exhaust, K&N sport filter, remaf 
turbo,targa top & more. Must sell 
$4000. Call eves. 410-992-9051. 


For sale: Twin bed mattress, 
boxspring, frame; modern desk w/ 
chair; GRE general test study guide; 
brand new GRE engineering test 
study guide. All at best offer. Call 
366-8112, message box # 2. 


Elegant diamond ring. .5K, rnd cut, 
orig docs, sac $900. 410-558-2892 


1994 Mazda Protege. AM/FM 
cassette, air. Excellent condition. 
MD-inspected. 42 mpg. $5995. 321- 
0746 


Toyota Camry ‘86. 4-door, 
automatic, very good condition. 
$2500. Call (410) 385-1768. 


WTB: Will pay $5-15 for your used 
wooden chairs or stools (to be 
refinished). Please e-mail 
pollyw@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu, or call 
5162352328090) 01 roe 


Moving Sale: Large couch $100, twin 
mattress/box set (3) $40-100, toaster 
$5, ironing board $15, small desk $15, 
large oak desk $25, oakentertainment 
center $300, antique dining rm set 
(table, chairs, buffet, china cabinet) 
$1500, Revereware $5 each, pots & 
pans $3 each, much more. 243-5456 


For Sale: 1924 Chickering Full Size 
Grand Piano. 5’4". Great Condition, 
professionally rebuilt, new strings, 
pinblock, keytops. Black lacquer 
finish. Matching piano bench with 
new upholstery. Looks and sounds 
great. Tuned, maintained 
professionally. Owned by a Peabody 
student who mustsell, moving. $5400 
obo. Call Cathy at 243-1194. 


On Sale: Coffeetable $35, bookcase 
$60, twin bed $75, desk $40, chair 
$20, t.v. cart $20, and end table $10. 
Prices negotiable. All in good 
condition. Call Shreya: 467-6209. 


SEIZED CARS from $175. Porsches, 
Cadillacs, Chevys, BMWs, Corvettes. 
Also Jeeps, 4WDs. Your Area. Toll 
Free 1-800-218-900 Ext. A-7836 for 
current listings. 


Roommates Wanted 








LIVING IN BOSTON this summer? 
Non-smoking roommate, M or F, 
wanted to cut down on rent costs in 
2BR Apt. call Allan at 662-8971, 


SUMMER SUBLET--to share w/ 
nonsmok. female. University One 2 
bedroom 2 bath fully furnished apt. 
pool, central a.c., balcony w/best view 
of city skyline. $450, all util. incl.June 
to mid-Aug. 235-6024 


F grad to share 2BR Charles Village 
basement apt, W/D, dw. Short/long 
term, available June 1, 1997. $225/ 
mo incl heat, hot water + 1/2 BGE 
cost. 467 0103 


HOUSEMATE WANTED: Great 
3BR house, close to campus to share. 
Own room, share large LR, DR, 
kitchen with DW. W/D and garden 
included. Easy parking, fenced yard. 
Great neighbors! Available June 1. 
889-5759 : 


Nonsmoking Grad wanted for partly 
furnished, large basement room in 
house with 3 grads & cat. House is in 
nice, quiet neighborhood 2 minutes 
from Homewood/JHMI shuttle. 
Avail. end of May. $200/month + 1/4 
utilities, Call Kimberly, 235-7565 or 
kcb@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu 





Two roommates wanted to share 
spacious 5BR rowhouse in safe area 
of Charles Village from June 1997— 
May 1998, newly-remodeled kitchen 
and baths, dishwasher, washer/dryer, 
window air conditioning, $265/ 
month, plus 1/5 utilities, Phone Judy 
evenings, 337-7052. 


Nonsmoking male to share a 
University One apartment Sept. 
1997-Aug. 1998. $335/month 
includes utilities. Seeking a QUIET, 
CLEAN, RESPONSIBLE roommate. 
Phone Scott, 516-3649 or 
syochim@jhu.edu. 


Mount Vernon Area. ROOMMATE 
WTD M/F, Prof or Student to shr 3 
bdrm house. Large room, AC, FP, 
free parking! Must be neat, 
responsible, mature. $300/mo+1/2 
utils. 727-4059 


Three Roommates wanted to share 
spacious 5BR row house in safe area 
of Charles Village from June 1997 - 
May 1998, newly-remodeled kitchen 
andbaths, dishwasher, washer/dryer, 
window air conditioning, $265/ 
month, plus 1/5 utilities. Phone Judy 
evenings, 337-7052. 


Nonsmoking F to share large 2BR 
aptin Overlea/Fullerton. W/D, Ir, dr, 
patio, free prkg. Five min to 695 & 95. 
$285/mo + 1/2 util. 663-4068 or 
arbudaya@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 





Homes for Sale/Rent 


Townhouse for sale. 3BR/2BA 
duplex. Block from park. Wa;k to 
JHMI. Excellentrehab, $26.5K! (410) 
892-4443, 


Inner Harbor area, 2BRTH, recently 
remodeled, entertainmentroom with 
jacuzzi & skylight, nice 
neighborhood, ample parking, 
$86,900, 614-1303. 


Summer Sublet in Abell Ave. 
Rowhouse, mid-May to late-August. 
$260 + utilities, furnished, 7 min. walk 
to Homewood. Share with two 
females. Pref female grad/prof (or 
upper undergrads), non-smoker, ho 


' pets. 467-1438 (Yuri), yuri@jhtedu 


SUMMER SUBLET (or take-over 
lease). Spacious studio apt. in 
Marylander, 1 block from campus. 
$445/month Incl. util (except 
electric) & front desk security. call 
Henry 366-8952 


Great cabin, Woods Resort, West 
Virginia 2 bedrooms, 1.1 acres, 
fireplace, windows, deck, furniture 
& appliances convey. Public pools, 
18-golf, recreation center. $55,000. 
Brian 515-0311 


Basement studio to rent in quiet 
Oakenshawhouse. Near Homewood, 
shuttle, UMH. Ikea furnished. 
Microwave, refrigerator etc. Private 
entrance, high security. Refinished 
with new windows, flooring, walk-in 
closet. Large private bathroom. 
Room includes gas heat, use of 
dehumidifier. Fulllaundry privileges. 
$330 Available immediately. Phone 
243-1194. 


New ListinG 


Lease w/Option to Buy: 
3BR, !BA rowhouse, 3642 Keswick 
Road. $650 p/month, $100p/month 


credit towards closing. Neat as a 
pin. convenient to Wyman Park, 
the Rotunda, Hampden shops and 
restaurants. Easy parking. Call243- 
DUCK for a look. 


WANTED: Mature/quiet/resp NS F 


’ grad student is looking for 


reasonable, clean 1-2BR apartment 
for July 1st. Will be leaving area in 
mid-May. Want to put security 
deposit down on place that will be 
available 7/1. Please call: (410) 366- 
7892 or email: 
ptschida@phir.sph.jhu.edu 


University One Condominium 1 BR 
for rent. Utilities are included. 
Contact: (410) 516-3518 


FOR RENT NOW Sublet 


~ EFFICIENCY until end of June. New 


lease can be made after June. (Apt 
#307B) in BLACKSTONE Apts, 3215 
N. Charles St. Located in quiet, safe 
area. Facing Eisenhower library and 
near JHU SHUTTLE. Rent $360/ 
month but NEGOTIABLE. Please call 
manager Karen Williams, 410-235- 
8920, Mon-Fri (10am-4pm). 


Summer sublet. Beautiful partially 
furnished studio. 2nd fl. Windows 
face east—sunny. Quiet neighbors. 
At med school shuttle stop. Short 
walk from Homewood campus. $310/ 
month+utilities. If interested, call 
Mariya @ 366-8321. 


BOLTON HILL: Clean modern 1BR/ 
DEN, CAC, 2BA, sec-sys, fireplaces, 
private garden/patio, parking, 
washer/dryer, pool. $775. Call 728- 
1849. 


BOLTON HILL: Clean large 1BR w/ 
DEN 2nd flr apt in ornate owner 
occupied brownstone. Fireplaces, 
sec-sys, laundry facilities, pool, no 
pets. $600. Call 728-1849. 


BOLTON HILL: Clean large 1BR 4th 
flr efficiency in ornate owner 
occupied brownstone. Sec-sys, 
laundry facilities, pool, no pets. $380. 
Call 728-1849. 


Summer sublet or take over lease: 
Spacious Roland rowhouse. 3 1/2 BR, 
deck, garden, wash/dry, dishwasher, 
safe neighborhood, convenient to 
Rotunda, campus. Grad/professional 
preferred. Avail. 6/1. $700/mo. + 
deposit. 467-9465. 


SUMMER SUBLET spend the 
summer inthis spacious, Marylander 
studio.Very clean and only 5 min.to 
Homewood.It comes with the 
furniture and for only 500/mo. 
Including all utilities (except elect.) 
Hurry up to call Vuslat at 366-9158 
for any further info (any time of the 
day). 


GOV’T FORECLOSED HOMES 
from pennies on $1. Delinquent Tax, 
Repo’s, REO’s. Your Area. Toll Free 
1-800-218-9000 Ext. H-7836 for 
current listings. 


Spacious, sunny 3BR semi-detatched 
house for sale. Back of Notre Dame 
and Loyola Colleges. Minutes from 
JHU. High ceilings, hdwd flrs, front 
and back porches. Pleasant 
neighborhood. Payments less than 
rent! Only $49,995, 321-0746, Dr. 
Monk. 


Summer Sublet. Nicest apartment in 
Homewood area. Hopkins House. 
Available 6/1-9/1. Rent $420 o.b.o. 
payno utilities. Clean, furnished, one 
bedroom. This is not a joke. Call 
Leon@235-6202. 


3333 N. Charles St, 2BR, spacious lr, 
nice kitchen, awesome. view, $565/ 
mo, avail 6/1. 243-2115 eve. 





Student Employment 


For current student job listings, 
check out the Student Job Webpage 
at <http://www.jhu.edu/~stdntjob>, 
or call the Office of Student 
Employment and Payroll Services at 
516-5411. Offices are located on the 
lower level of Merryman Hall. 





Services 





GRAPHIC DESIGN - T-Shirts :. 
Brochures + Posters > Programs + 
Identity Systems * Original Custom 
Artwork to Suit Needs * THE EDGE: 
Crossing the Line in Advertising. 467- 
9248 


CHESAPEAKE STRING 
QUARTET. Classical music for your 
wedding, party or other special 
occasion. Contact Shelley at 
(410)783-1341 for more information. 


LEARN FRENCH OR ITALIAN 
with a highly experienced native 
teacher. All levels and all purposes. 
Private, semi-private or group 
classes. Tutorial or telephone lessons. 
Affordable rates, flexible schedule. 
For a free trial lesson call 410-889- 
8074 or 235-0580. 


PROFESSIONAL MaAssaGe relieves 
tension, reduces stress. Soothes body, 
mind, and spirit! Charles Village 
appointments. Mim Caris, Certified 
Massage Practitioner. 235-9081 


Classical Guitar Lessons. Extensive 
teaching experience. Bachelor’s & 
Master’s from Peabody. All levels 
welcome. James Flood, 243-2014. 


Licensed Daycare M-Fri 8:00-5:30: 
Wife of faculty member has openings 
for children over 2. Arts/crafts, 
storytime, music, safe outdoor play, 
all meals provided. Across from 
Waldorf School in Coldspring 
Newtown, 10 min. from Homewood. 
Registration #30-62395, Please call 
Mimi at 542-3526. 


On-Site Computer Consultation & 
Repair. 15 years of computer 
experience. Hardware and software 
repair and installation, tutoring, 
programming and webpage design. 
PCs, PC OS and software packages, 
Mac and Unix systems. Same day, 
weekend and 24-hr emergency 
services available, Call or fax PNSys 
at 683-2321, 


Europe $169 OW 
Mexico/Carribean $189 RT 
& World Wide Destinations Cheap!! 
Iz You CAN BEAT THESE 
Prices START YOUR OWN 
Damn AIRLINE. 
Air-Tech, Ltd. 212/219-7000 
info@aerotech.com 
http://campus.net/aerotech 


FT EE ERS 


General Notices 





Singer (Peabody Grad Student) in 
search of guitarist, bassist, drummer 
for alternative band. Influences 
include Garbage, U2, Tori Amos. Call 
(800) 918-5609. (tape + resume 
avail.) 


ADOPTION 


is a choice of love and hope. 
Happily married couple wishes 
to adopt newborn and provide a 


good home for your child. 
Let’s help each other out. 
Expenses paid. Call Jan & Peter 
800-967-5861. 








ADOPTION 


A loving family and secure home 
await your baby. Stay home mom, 
professional dad and our adopted 
son wish to share our lives and love 
with another child. Medical and 
legal expenses paid. Let’s help each 
other. Call Sue and Bruce at 
(410) 467-9423 or 1-800-404-5589. 





ADOPTION HOPEFULS 
Doreen & Chuck 
1-800-484-6482 code 6396, 


or www.access.digex.net/ 
~spartan/baby.html 





ADOPTION: A young childless 
couple wishes to adopt infant to love 
and nurture. Husband is a teacher, 
wife isa children’s writer. Call Donna 
and Tom, 1-800-484-4971 (security 
code 5155) or 703-815-3611. 


One FREE month of Long Distance 
calling to anywhere in the world (up 
to $1000.00), change in long distance 
carrier required, company will pay 
all switching fees. There is no term 
commitment or contract to sign. Only 
$149.95. Tel.: (410) 602-0982. 


Play Golf, Travel and Make Money! 
410.560.6806 or golf@ssisys.com 


Cooperative Playgroup for JHU/JHH 
American and International families. 
Children ages 1-4 come with parents 
or caregivers. M-F 9:30-11:30. Pick 
the day(s) most convenient for you. 
Corner Univ. Pkwy/St. Paul across 
from Homewood. English classes 
offered. For more info 366-4425. 





Lost and Found 





Found: Black sports watch, by the 
JHU tennis courts. Call 467-0386 to 
claim. 


The following is a list of unclaimed 
items and the location where they 
were found from April 17 to April 
22. Contact the Security Office at 
516-4600 to claim property. The 
Security Office is located behind 
Shriver Hall. 


April 18 
Knit gloves JHMI Shuttle 
Mini umbrella JHMI Shuttle 
Spiral notebook unknown 
Spray mace unknown 
April 19 
Set of keys Shriver 
Single key on alarm chain 33rd St. 


Flannel pillow Bloomberg 
Sport bag Bloomberg 
Sleeping bag Bloomberg 
April 21 
Leather coat unknown 
Gloves rose bushes 
Jacket HUT 
Umbrella Shriver 
Overcoat Mudd 
April 22 
Eyeglasses JHMI shuttle 
Wallet HUT 
Text book 


Shriver 
ee  ————— 


Personals 


piieiateaaaat ene 


A whiskey drinkin tobacco chewin 
Old Time and Acoustic Blues 
musician wants to get together for 
some back porch picking. will fiddle 
to your frailing or claw hammer or 
do Piedmont or Delta guitar. No 
newbies please. bkambic@jhu.edu . 


VistTING EGyPTiAN HopKIns STUDENT. 
I'm 23, attractive with great sense of 
humor seeking white female 18-25 
for fun, friendly relationship and to 
show me _ around, E-mail 
akewan@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


April 25, 1997 
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At the microscopic level... 


Researchers explore properties of materials at very small sizes 


BY DANIEL HANDWERKER 
News-Letter Staff 


You just had a heart attack. Cho- 
lesterolis blocking blood flowin your 
arteries. Tiny robots are placed in 
your blood stream to clean your ar- 
teries. This might sound like science 
fiction, but the ground work on such 
microelectromechanical systems 
(MEMS) has already begun. 

A small, productive research 
group in the Mechanical Engineer- 
ing Department, consisting of Dr. 
William Sharpe, the chair of the de- 
partment, graduate students David 
LaVan and Bin Yuan, and under- 
graduate student Andrew 
McAleavey, has been studying the 
properties of the materials required 
to make MEMS. 

Although many MEMS will be 
made of common substances like 
nickel or silicon, the properties of 
these substances differ when created 
on a small scale. For example, the 
process used to make small pieces of 
nickel causes a columnar grain struc- 
ture to form. This looks almost like 

the grain on planks of wood. Normal 
nickel has a different pattern to its 
grains and displays different me- 
chanical properties. 

The most important consider- 
ation regarding MEMS is how differ- 
ent forces will affect the structure of 
the device. Thirty years ago, Dr. 
Sharpe developed a method to deter- 
mine changes in distances as small as 
two nanometers. This technique is 
being used in his Interferometric 
Strain Displacement Gauge (ISDG) 
to see how microsamples change 
when pulled. 

One of the main materials now 
tested with the ISDG, is nickel. The 
procedure involves a bowtie shaped 
piece of nickel which is 3 millimeters 
long, 200 micrometers thick, and 200 
micrometers wide at its thinnest 
point. Near the center are two inden- 
tations which are each smaller than a 
speck of dust, The nickel is placed in 
miniature vice andis slowly stretched. 


sample. 








Anedge-onview of the fractured edge of anickel 


The samples used in the Interferometric Strain Displace- 
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ment Gauge are small enough to serve as bow-ties for 


dead presidents. 


As this happens, a laser shines on the 
sample. Due to the indentations, 
some light will diffract from the flat 
surface of the sample. The diffracted 
light from the two indents will cross 
and cause a distinct interference pat- 
tern. As the sample is stretched, the 
indentations will move farther apart 
and create a different pattern. The 
data gathered about the patterns can 
be used to compute the amount the 
sample was stretched given a specific 
amount of force. 

The main problem with the above 
technique is that the sample needs to 
be able to reflect light in order to 
attain a clear interference pattern. 
With nickel and many other metals, 
this is done by shining the metal with- 
out scraping off ériough of the sample 
as to change its properties. However, 
non-reflective materials such as sili- 
con require gold lines 
to be deposited on the 
sample which reflect 
light. 

This research is 
important because 
until Dr. Sharpe’s lab 
first started to use the 
ISDG tOne test 
microsamples six or 
seven years ago, no 
one knew anything 
about these materials. 
According to Sharpe, 
“The information that 
we are gathering on 
these materials will 
enable engineers to 


design and develop new MEMS de- 
vices.” It is impossible to create reli- 
able MEMS without knowing howits 
different parts will act together and 
how the outside environment will 
effect the device. 

The power of the ISDG is that it 
provides away toaccurately discover 
the strength of almost any material. 
Even though scientists have been able 
to gather a limited amount of data 
about materials, the ISDG now al- 
lows the analysis of samples smaller 
than previously imaginable. 

Some of the results from the stud- 
ies have been surprising. For ex- 
ample, it seems that the columnar 
structure of nickel microsamples 
makes it stronger per unit areathana 
bulk piece of nickel. This means that 
MEMS can. be more: durable than 
larger scale devices. 

Mictosample testing with the 
ISDG has uses beyond just MEMS. 
Recent tests have taken pieces froma 
weld in a submarine. It was discov- 
ered that the strength of the metal 
varied depending on the location in 
the weld. The data collected can be 
used to help finda more efficient way 
of joining pieces of metal together. 

Although MEMS are not yet 
household items, the first generation 
of MEMS technology can be foundin 
almost any new car. Cars usea silicon 
based MEMS as an accelerometer to 
tell when an airbag should deploy. 
The microsample data collected at 
Hopkins will create a foundation for 
future advancements in the field. 


Borders? Bibelot? Bah! 


Online bookshop puts real-life counterparts to shame 


Finals. 

Papers. 

Crushing down on me. 
Can’t rest. 

Can’t sleep. 

Must work. 


Aaarrrggghhh 


JOSHGREENBERG 


Website of the 
Week 


Uh-oh. 

Need book for paper. 

Book checked out of library. 
Book not at Barnes & Noble. 
Book not at Borders. 

Book not at Bibelot. 


Book sure as hell not at 


Waldenbooks. 
Uh-oh. 
What to do? 
Check amazon.com. 
Online bookstore. 
Ooooh. 
Lots of books. 

Lots and lots of books. 
Books good. 
Search for book. 
Found book. 

Read review. 

View cover. 

Click “order” button. 
Fill in address. 


Send credit card number using 


Netscape’s secure encryption. 
Click OK. ; 
Check e-mail for confirmation. 


Wait five days. 


Book arrives. 
Woo-hah! 
Finish paper. 








Browse the online shelves at http:// 
www.amazon.com. Also, send ques- 
tions, comments, sympathies to 
jgreenbe@jhunix. 


Amazon.com | 
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Search 2.5 million titles ~ Win $1000 of books or « 56K modem 
Browse ow Milles of Aisles ~ Belt books (rom yuwr'Web site 


‘What a back hoppenad so ow store? 


ANNOUNCING. ,.40% OFF THE AMAZON.COM 500} 


April 24th--New on Our Shelves 
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speed Up. 
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SCREENSHOT BY JOSH GREENBERG 


The lobby of the world’s largest bookstore. 


Man accused of or- 
dering plague by 
mail pleads guilty 


A man accused of illegally ob- 
taining bubonic plague germs by 
mail from a Maryland laboratory 
pleaded guilty Tuesday to wire fraud. 

Under a plea agreement, Larry 
Wayne Harris, 46, of Lancaster, 
pleaded guilty to one count of wire 
fraud. In exchange, two counts of 
wire fraud and one count mail fraud 
were dropped. 

He was scheduled to stand trial 
next week in U.S. District Court. 

In accepting the plea, Judge Jo- 
seph Kinneary sentenced Harris to 
18 months probation and ordered 
him to perform 200 hours of com- 
munity service. 

Harris was arrested in May 1995 
after a Rockville, Md., laboratory sent 
three vials of the freeze-dried, inac- 
tive bacteria to his home about 27 
miles southeast of Columbus. 

Authorities said Harris misrep- 
resented his circumstances when he 
ordered the bacteria from American 
Type Culture Collection. The wire 
fraud charges were based on tele- 
phone calls and faxes he sent to the 
laboratory. 

They also were concerned he 
wasn’t equipped to handle the bac- 
teria—at one point, investigators 
said, he carried the vials around in 
the glove compartment of his car. 

Harris said Tuesday he was re- 
lieved the case was over, but main- 
tained he did nothing wrong. He 
wanted the bacteria for research for 
his book, “Bacteriological Warfare: 
A Major Threat to North America,” 
he said. 

“T am a scientist. I am absolutely 
of no harm to anyone. I never, never 
intended to hurt anyone,” he said. 

The bubonic plague killed one- 
fourth of the European population 
in the 1300s but now can be treated 
with antibiotics. 

Harris’ attorney George C. Luther 
said his client faced up to six months 
in jail under the plea, but could have 
received 2 1/2 years had the case gone 
to trial. 


Experimental fuel in- 
jector unveiled to 
save the diesel en- 
gine 


After eight years in the lab, a Brit- 
ish Columbia company is taking its 
bid to save the diesel engine out fora 
spin on California’s smog-choked 
roads. 

For now, the promise exists in a 
1981 bus refitted with an experimen- 
tal fuelinjector thatlets the vehicles’s 
powerful diesel engine burn clean 
natural gas. 

The bus was wheeled out for the 
media Monday at the University of 
British Columbia, current home to 
Westport Innovations Inc.—a com- 
pany spun off from university re- 
search. 

After about two months of 
Vancouver tests, the bus will be 
shipped to California for trials partly 
funded by the state’s air resources 
board. 

“We're going to run the diesel 
engine exactly as the diesel engine 
has run from time immemorial,” 
Westport president David Demers 
said. “But we’re going to burn clean 
fuel.” 

Westport’s idea is to retain the 
power of a diesel engine’s design, 
while retooling the mechanism to 
runlargely without grimy diesel fuel. 

Monday’s splash for Westport 
marks the second recent arrival of a 
British Columbia company angling 
for profit in the market to run en- 
gines cleanly. 

Ballard Power Systems is touting 
its fuel-cell technology—an effort to 
run internal combustion engines 
with chemical batteries. 

On Monday, the Canadian fed- 
eral government announced it’s put- 
ting up $8 million to help Vancouver- 
based Ballard develop its fuel-cell 
technology. 

Demers described Ballard as a 
Westport ally. Ballard’s vice-presi- 
dent, Mossadiq Umedaly, sits on 
Westport’s board of directors. 

But Demers described Westport’s 
fuel injector as a quick solution to 
deal with the problem of polluting 
engines right now. 

“The fuel cell is very clearly the 
solution of the future, (but) we have 
tens of millions of internal combus- 
tion engines out there and a real ur- 
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gent need to do something about 
cleaning them up in the short term,” 
said Demers. 

Westport is hoping the California 
trials will raise its profile so it can go 
out after other opportunities in the 
transit market. 

So far, the company has spent 
about $3 million on research—raised 
from governmentsources and on the 
Alberta Stock Exchange. 

The company says it costs about 
$20,000 to transform a bus to accom- 
modate the new technology, which 
yields annual savings in efficiency of 
up to $9,000 and a 50 percent cut in 
some pollutants. 

Westport’s efforts stand to get a 
boost from its association with 
California’s air board, which is 
manadated to deal with air quality 
issues. 

The agencyis testing various tech- 
nologies and its seal of approval can 
be lucrative, a spokesman said. 

“A lot of companies—if they get a 
technology certified by the air re- 
sources board—tend to use that in 
their marketing,” spokesman Allan 
Hirsch said from Sacramento, Calif. 

“They say, ‘Hey. Ifit’s certified for 
use in California that means it’s been 
tested and it must work.” 


Critics say new, new 
math is too dumbed- 
down 


In 1989, the nation’s math teach- 
ers wanted to do something about 
America’s math phobia and falling 
test scores. 

So they recommended making the 
subject more meaningful by chang- 
ing the focus from drills, rules and 
rote learning to real-world problem 
solving as a way to understand how 
numbers work. 

But now that such changes are 
showing up in classrooms and text- 
books, some parents in California 
andelsewhere are hopping mad. They 
say the curriculum will spawn a na- 
tion ofmath dummies and calculator 
addicts by shunning basic skills. 

The teaching philosophy under 
fire would show up in voluntary na- 
tional standards and tests that Presi- 
dent Clinton supports. 

For Paul Clopton, a 46-year-old 
statistician and angry San Diego par- 
ent, the proof is in an error he found 
that seventh-graders commonly 
made, answering A - (B-C) as if it 
were A-B-C instead of A-B+C. 

“This is a perfect example because 
the concept is simple and they all 
understand it, yet they still make the 
same mistake in using this because 
they don’thave the practice,” he said. 

Clopton and others are trying to 
get the state to strengthen teaching of 
math basics when a board writes new 
standards this year. 

The critics, many of them scien- 
tistsand math professors, say the real- 
world problems create confusion 
rather than understanding. 

A seventh-grade textbook prob- 
lem tells students that they must fill 
an imaginary recycling container 
with imaginary phone books. But the 
books and container have only two 
dimensions. 

And the kids also may use a calcu- 
lator to figure out .75 times 600, part 
of the exercise. The text gives the 
answer right next to the problem, 
just in case students can’t get it witha 
calculator. 

For Marianne Jennings, a43-year- 
old lawyer and professor of business 
ethics at Arizona State University, 
the problem goes beyond that. She 
has written in newspapers and other 
publications against a widely used 
algebra textbook that talks about 
Maya Angelou’s inaugural poem for 
Clinton, African tribes, pollution— 
striving, she suggests, more to be 
politically correct than educational. 

“I was driven to write about this 
because it became very clear my 
daughter was becoming a math illit- 
erate,” Jennings said, referring to Sa- 
rah, now 14. Like others, Jennings 
said she was distressed athow quickly, 
children whipped out their calcula- 
tors for the simplest problem. 

But why not? 

The National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics embraced the calcu- 
lator in 1989, when it called for a 
national overhaul of math teaching. 
The overhaul was intended have 
more students learn serious math. 

“Allof the research that we’ve seen 
shows that children learn differently,” 
said Jack Price, professor of math- 
ematics education at California State 
Polytechnic University in Pomona 
and past president of the eto 
group. “For some, direct instruction 
in the classroom works well. For oth- 


ers, it doesn’t. 

“We have never said anywhere in 
any of our publications that chil- 
dren shouldn’t know their basic 
skills,” he added. ; 

In an interview, though, Price 
questioned the need to learn the 
multiplication tables, or at least 
more thanhalfofthem. Whymemo- 
rize 4 times 3 if you already know 3 
times 4? 

Why figure a square root with- 
out a calculator? Or long division 
for that matter? Why do a stack of 
division problems for homework? 

Should standards be so specific 
as to say children in the first grade 
ought to be able to write every num- 
ber up to 100? 

“Some kids are not going to be 
able to do that,” he said. 

Under the council recommen- 
dations, students instead were en- 
couraged to focus on problem solv-. 
ing, generally in groups, as the best, 
way to pick up skills and prepare 
them for the real world. 

The council also recommended 
that students learn geometry, prob- 
ability and pre-algebra before they. 
reach high school—a seemingly high 
standard. 

But critics worry how well the 
children use classroom time, and 
whether the stress on group activi- 
ties too often substitutes play-act- 
ing for real learning. 

The conservative Hudson Insti- 
tute, in a report by standards advo- 
cates Chester E. Finn Jr. and Diane 
Ravitch, commended the national 
group for its attempt to write more 
challenging standards, but said a 
“midcourse correction” is needed 
to put more stress on basic skills. ., 


To infinity, and be- : 
yond... | 
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24 space enthusiasts got the 
chance last Monday to fulfill theif 
greatest dream, as their earthly re? 
mains were blasted into the great 
unknown void by a New Jersey 

Oi ath, oo Sita 2d t. 

Those whose ashes were onboard 
that rocket included the following: 

—Mark David Aisner, 1903-92, 
Chicago salesman whose passion 
was to know more about the uni-+ 
verse. 4 

—Katsuya Stephen Ata, 1991-96; 
New York City boy whose parents. 
said he loved thinking about the 
stars. dh 

—John Patrick Boutilier, 1930+ 
95, Livermore, Maine, man wanted 
to volunteer for a one-way mission, 
into space. i 

—Gerald G. Conti, 1916-91, 
Maplewood, N.J., restaurateur be- 
lieved humanity should colonize 
space. : 

—Krafft A. Ehricke, 1917-1984. 
Former Nazi soldier became U.S. 
citizen and contributed to develop- 
ment of space technology. : 

—Harvey B. Elliott, 1934-95. Se- 
attle, Wash., truck driver and 
dockworker. ; 

—Joseph Ewing Jr., 1942-96, 
Builder and sports enthusiast who. 
had wanted to be an astronaut. 

—Dan Falter, 1953-94. Graphic 
designer from Neptune, N.J., avid 
fan of “Star Trek.” 

—Bill Farmer, 1910-95. Astrono- 
mer and founder of the Universal 
Knowledge Foundation of San 
Bernadino, Calif. 

—Beauford Franklin, 1922-94, 
Florida man worked for space tech- 
nology companies. 

—Benson Hamlin, 1915-96, 
Lakeville, Conn., aircraft designer 
who spanned the era from biplanes 
to rockets. 

—Todd B. Hawley, 1961-95, Re- 
ceived several awards for space re- 
search. 

—Richard S, Head, 1904-94. Tax 
accountant from Born Bond, Md. 

—Patrick A. Heagerty, 1955-96. 
Manlius, N.Y., man who liked ex- 
treme sports. ; 

—JamesC. Kuhl, 1921-90. World 
War II pilot tried and failed to start 
a space funeral business. 

—Omer L., Lamkin, 1925-85. 
Kentucky supply company execu- 

\ive who dreamed of space travel.’ 

_—Timothy Leary, 1920-96. 
Gained notoriety in the 1960s for 
encouraging young people to ex- 
periment with mind-altering drugs, 

—Gerard K. O’Neill, 1927-92, 
Founder of the Space Studies Insti- 
tute at Princeton and member of the 
President’s National Commissidn 
on Space. ye tas 

—Gene Roddenberry, 1921-9 
Creator of ‘Star Trek’; also'a piles ; 
; annes Sharpe, 1958-95 
abs aa Texas Tnatraments and 
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ResLife greedy at students’ expense 


Post-alarm room checks must stop 


’ 


ResLife’s policy of searching students’ 
‘rooms after a fire alarm is inconsider- 
ate, dangerous, and greedy. After the 

Fire Department decides a residence 

hall can be safely re-entered, ResLife 
_ Director Scott Bodamer orders his staff 
_ to search rooms in order to fine stu- 
_ dents who did not exit the building. 
| Last Monday night, this attempt to turn 


| 


day. 


Also, because the room checks add 
time to'the fire alarms, more and more |: 
;. students will decide not to exit the build- 
4: ing during future alarms. In the event of 
ana real fire, it is likely that at least one 


| a quick profit left over a thousand stu- 
dents on 34th Street at 3:30 a.m. in 31 
degree weather for about twenty min- 
utes. Because both Wolman and McCoy 
Halls experienced alarms, students had 
no nearby place to stay warm. 
Bodamer’s decision to search the 
_ rooms shows callous disregard for stu- 
dents’ well-being. While pranksters 
_ cleaverly hide or pretend to be asleep, 
_.compliant students, all of whom pay 
‘erent to live in Wolman and McCoy, are 
p-the ones who suffer. Some lost sleep 
“additional before examinations or were 
1 unable to finish papers due to the 
3yBodamer Special Delay. All were left 
“with a poor taste - especially because it 
was the second such alarm within a half 


student will die because Bodamer in- 
sisted on doubling the amount of time 
each false alarm takes. Obviously, no- 
body desires this certain outcome. 
During last Monday’s search, 
Bodamer additionally showed con- 
tempt for a News-Letter reporter, child- 
ishly telling him to complain to whom- 
ever pulled the fire alarm. Bodamer then 
slammed a door in the reporter’s face. 
Bodamer’s decision to search the 
roomsand subsequent irresponsible be- 
havior both illustrate his lack of con- 
cern for the very students whom he is 
supposed to serve. As Director of Resi- 
dential Life, his job is to better students’ 
residential lives. Freezing students to a 
sidewalk at 3:30 a.m. on a school night 
is not in line with his job description. 
Students should clearly be allowed to 
return to their rooms as soon as the Fire 
Department deems their building safe. 
The News-Letter urges ResLife to 
change its policy such that it honors 
students’ needs. Minor cost recovery is 
not worth insufficiently dressed stu- 
dents catching colds. 


Minor cost 


recoverly is not worth overburdened 


students loosing additional sleep. 
Further, the News-Letter requests that 
Bodamer learn to act professionally and 
control his temper. After all, he is just 
the Director of Residential Life. 





“BOE claims decline in ethical, 
“moral character of elections 


gic 

bs n the past two years’ elections, 
ie and particularly these past two 
iad elections, we have seen a dra 
IE matic decrease in the ethics of 
7. the candidates. While we do 


‘not want to say that this pertains to 
~© all candidates, the rise in question- 
° able—ifnot downright unethical and 
~° immoral—campaign activity has 
° reached an intolerable level. 

= Although we are not so naive as 
to believe that students run for of- 
an 
“,- fice purely for selfless reasons, we 
to{ Would like to think that candidates 
jg, for Student Council positions 
feel they have something posi- 


=. tive to contribute to Hopkins un- 
NRE LIE TPT ELE! ELLIE LE TE OPN EB 


Is one election or the 
thrill of trying to “beat 
the system” really worth 

jeopardizing your 
future? Some think so. 


wo, ak See ee eee A 
-¢ dergraduate life. This, after all, 
is what should be at the heart of 
Student Council. 
‘ol However, the most recent elec- 
SC” tions have shown that this is not 
‘always the case. The Board of Elec- 
%°! | ons has had to deal with a whole 
at range of headaches, including 
+,» whining and bickering among can- 
_»|. didates, suspected postering vio- 
»n lations, and allegations of harass- 
‘996 ment in the form of racial epithets 
5” and threats of physical violence 
‘°d ‘from one candidate to another. It 
te * seems that candidates very often 
a try to win their elections by trying 
wer to eliminate their opponents— 
ri whether by having them disquali- 
‘si fied or by scaring them off with 
~mithreats, harassment, and the 
‘nol specter of character defamation. 
ee students at one of the best 


ae Oe 


JANISTAN: 
JOSHUATAYLOR 
Guest Editorial 


colleges in the country and fu- 
ture leaders, our officers should 
be mature enough to campaign 
fairly and accept both defeat and 
victory graciously. 

Dirty campaigning hurts every- 
one involved. Candidates who en- 
gage in questionable and/or illicit 
activity show a lack of respect for 
yourself, the Student Council to 
which they are trying to get elected, 
the Board of Elections which is try- 
ing to ensure that their elections 
are run smoothly and fairly, their 
opponents, and the entire student 
body. By belittling their oppo- 
nents, they relegate themselves to 
the option of “the lesser of two 
evils.” They besmirch the image of 
Council and thereby reduce its 
ability to effect positive change. 
And they insult the intelligence of 
the voters by operating on the 
premise that Hopkins students 
only vote on the basis of who has 
the most or best-looking flyers on 
campus and confirm the idea that 
elections are nothing more than 
popularity contests. 

Candidates need to remember 


that their opponents are people, 


too, who often care just as much as 
they do about representing their 
class. Campaigns should be run on 
one’s own ideas, not character as- 
sassinations. 

And engaging in dirty tricks to 
win often has repercussions that 
last beyond one election. More 
likely than not, candidates engag- 


ing in illegal campaign activity are 


disqualified. Candidates engaging 


_ inunethical activity will be brought 


before the Dean of Students, and 
their conduct could be reflected 
on their permanent transcript. 
This holds true for any student 
who is caught interfering in elec- 
tions in any way. We do not want 
to minimize the importance of a 
Student Council position, but is 
one election or the thrill of trying 
to “beat the system” really worth 
jeopardizing your future? 

We applaud the desire to be 
more active in student life at 
Hopkins that motivates people to 
run for Student Council office. We 
REDE STO OO DOES TOI OTL OE ETE: 


The BOE has dealt with 
a range of headaches, 
including: whining and 
bickering; postering 
violations; allegations of 
harassment; racial 
epithets; and threats of 
physical violence. 





encourage each and every candi- 
date to remain involved, regard- 
less of the outcome of their elec- 
tion. And weask that the immature 
campaigning that marked these 
elections by the fortunately promi- 
nent minority come to a halt. 
Please let us believe that these ac- 
tivities do not reflect the ethics 
and morals of those whom we 
would consider the leaders of 
Hopkins student life. 


—Janis Tan and Joshua Taylor 
are the Board of Elections co- 
chairs. . 


Career Center attack 
seems unjustified 


To the editor, 

Your editorial “Career Center 
needs overhaul” was a bit un-called 
for. Instead of criticizing the career 
center, you should have been prais- 
ing the improvements in the career 
center over last year. The difference 
between the way the career center 
has been run this year compared to 
last has been tremendous. The title of 
the piece bothers me the most be- 
cause if you remember, the career 
center was overhauled last summer. 

The place was renovated and a 
new director was brought in. It does 
take time to build up relationships 
with companies. It doesn’t happen 
over night. They staff of the career 
center is definitely working on it. For 
example, Boeing (Seattle, Wa.) came 
to campus this year for the first time 
and there was a first annual intern- 
ship/summer job fair in March. 

I suggest that if you would to see 
something changed at the career cen- 
ter that you go over there and fill out 
the survey they distributed last week 
to the people on their mailing list. 

Iam not affiliated with the career 
center, I have used the resources pro- 
vided by the career center through- 
out the year and I have been more 
than satisfied. 

Sincerely, 

Russell Schwager 

Class of 97 


Student Council busi- 
ness needs accurate 
reporting; N-L fails 


To the Editor: 

After weeks of relatively poor cov- 
erage of Student Councilactivities by 
the News-Letter the Student Council 
meeting on Wednesday April 23rd 
was closed to non-elected members 
of the student body. Repeated miss 
quoting and quotes taken out of con- 
text have defamed many Council 
members in the eyes of their peers 
this year. The sensational journalism 
that has plagued the coverage of meet- 
ing after meeting has belittled the 
hard work and efforts of the elected 
leaders of our undergraduate body 
to seemingly mere quibbling over 
spilled milk. This is hardly the’ case 
and T’ll be damned if I let ‘another 
slanted article slide by without proper 
address of the real issues at hand. 

This week, the COLA (Commit- 
tee on Leadership Appointments) 
committee nominated to the Student 
Council assembly, Ms. Amy Pacer 
and Ms. Karen Liu as editors of next 
years Compendium Directory and 
Ms. Wingee Tang as chairperson for 
the Board of Elections. After consid- 
erable scrutiny and questioning of 
the three candidates, the Council 
members unanimously voted in all 
three nominees. 

Under New Business this week the 
survey on the pass/fail system was 
discussed at length. Although the 
survey results clearly showed thatstu- 
dents would enjoy the option of un- 
covering grades at the end of the se- 
mester, several members of Council 
questioned whether the student who 
were surveyed took into consider- 
ation the implications that covering 
and uncovering grades throughout 
college would have during applica- 
tions to graduate schools or poten- 
tial employers. The Student Council 
will be drafting a letter ofrecommen- 
dation to the Curriculum Commit- 
tee whichis responsible for this probe 
into the recommendation to the Cur- 
riculum Committee whichis respon- 
sible for this probe into the pass/fail 
system. The letter will be in support 
of maintaining the current system as 
is. 

The Homewood Student Affairs 
Committee on Council made two ef- 
fective gains for the student body this 
week. 1) The athletic center will no 
longer be charging for summer use of 
the facilities. 2) Levering will be open 
during finals week from 8PM - 6 AM 
to provide wide open space for people 
to study when the Hut gets packed. 
Under the Academic Affairs Com- 
mittee a course guide similar to the 
now defunct “Oraculum” will be 
brought back to give students insight 
into particular classes or professors. 
The course guide evaluations should 
be circulating through all classes this 
week and next week. 

Sincerely, 

Charles Yang 

JHU Student Council President 


Due to student re- 
sponse, the “influ- 
ential undergrad 

list” will come out 
~ next week. 













Faculty support Liv- 
ing Wage at Hopkins 


April 21, 1997 

President William R. Brody 

Garland Hall 

Homewood 

Dear President Brody, 

We write as members of the Engi- 
neering and Arts and Sciences facul- 
ties in support of the effort to assure 
that all who work for Hopkins, in- 
cluding subcontracted workers, can 
earn a living wage. 

We note that the situation of the 
working poor has deteriorated dras- 
tically in recent years, and we see no 
signs that either corporate or gov- 
ernment policies are addressing this 
deterioration effectively. In fact, the 
recent welfare-to-work legislation 
compounds the existing problems, 
putting low-wage workers at risk of 
being displaced by welfare trainees, 
who themselves are not guaranteed 
permanent employment. It is true 
that money has seemed scarce, but 
what has really been lacking is the 
leadership that would seek to redi- 
rect public opinion, to call attention 
to the seriousness of the plight of the 
working poor, and to propose not 
token solutions but remedies scaled 
to the dimensions of the problem 
itself. 

We believe that your recent inau- 
guration as president of a respected 
university—a university that is also 
the largest private employer in Mary- 
land—puts you in a strong position 
to make a difference in how other 
employers think about their respon- 
sibilities to their employees. Were 
Hopkins to announce that—across 
the board—it would raise the wages 
of its lowest-paid workers to a figure 
thatlifted their annual incomes above 
the povertyline, the pressure on other 
Maryland (and not just Maryland) 
employers would be considerable. 
Similarly, if you extended the deci- 
sion recently taken by the Johns 
Hopkins Health System by publicly 
declaring that no Hopkins workers 
will suffer displacement by welfare- 
to-work trainees, Hopkins would be 
hailed not just for its generosity, but 
also for moving the discussion of 
poverty in America in a fruitful di- 
rection. 

We realize that the question of 


where to find the money to effect this 


presents a genuine difficulty, but we 
cannot believe that it is insuperable. 
Our priorities as a university need to 
be reconsidered, if they do not in- 
clude keeping all our employees out 
of poverty. As President of Johns 
Hopkins, you are in a position to 
speak for the entire University and 
thus to shape the responses ofits sev- 
eral units and of the contractors with 
whom the University deals. We en- 
courage you to seize this opportu- 
nity; we can think of no more timely 
or welcome gesture with which to 
inaugurate your tenure at Hopkins. 
Sincerely, 

{Faculty signatures]: 


Neil Hertz, Humanities Center 

William Ball, Geography and Envi- 

ronmental Engineering 

Sarah Berry, History 

Richard Bett, Philosophy 

John Boland, Geography and Envi- 
ronmental Engineering 

Ed Bouwer, Geography and Environ- 
mental Engineering 

Michael Brent, Cognitive Science 

JoAnne Brown, History 

Grace Brush, Geography and Envi- 

ronmental Engineering 

Betsy Bryan, Near Eastern Studies 

Antoinette Burton, History 

Luigi Burzio, Cognitive Science 

Christopher Chase-Dunn, Sociology 

Tom Chalkley, Art workshop 

Jerome Christensen, English 

Richard Cone, Biophysics 

William Connolly, Political Science 

Jerrold Cooper, Near Eastern Stud- 
ies 

Matthew Crenson, Political Science 


Milton Cummings, Political Science’ 


Gerard Defaux, French 

Dennis Des Chenes, Philosophy 

Marcel Detienne, Classics 

Toby Ditz, History 

Stephen Dixon, Writing Seminars 

Frances Ferguson, English 

Avrom Fleishman, English 

Bertrand Garcia-Moreno, Biophys- 
ics 

Eduardo Gonzalez, Hispanic and 
Italian Studies 

Allen Grossman, English 

Niloofar Haeri, Anthropology 

Werner Hamacher, German 
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David Harvey, Geography and Envi- 
ronmental Engineering 
Ben Hobbs, Geography and Envi- 
ronmental Engineering __ 
Robert Kargon, History of Science, 
Medicine, and Technology 
Richard Katz, Political Science 
M. Ali Khan, Economics 
Sharon Kingsland, History of Sci- 
ence, Medicine, and Technology 
Melvin L. Kohn, Sociology 
Geraldine Legendre, Cognitive Sci- 
ence 
Stuart Leslie, History of Science, 
Medicine, and Technology 
Ruth Leys, Humanities 
Vernon Lidtke, History 
Pamela O. Long, History of Science, 
Medicine, and Technology 
Warner Love, Biophysics 
Richard Macksey, Humanities 
Kirstie McClure, Political Science 
Katrina Bell McDonald, Sociology 
Jean McGarry, Writing Seminars 
Charles Meneveau, Mechanical En- 
gineering 
Walter Benn Michaels, English 
Mark Crispin Miller, Writing Semi- 
nars 
Sidney Mintz, Anthropology 
Stephen Nichols, French 
Marc Parlange, Geography and En- 
vironmental Engineering 
Ronald Paulson, English 
Lynn Roberts, Geography and Envi- 
ronmental Engineering 
Michel Rolph Trouillot, Anthropol- 


ogy 

Haydee Salmun, Geography and En- 
vironmental Engineering 

Erica Schoenberger, Geography and 
Environmental Engineering 

Glenn Schwartz, Near Eastern Stud- 
ies 

Beverly Silver, Sociology 

Giulia Sissa, Classics 

Paul Smolensky, Cognitive Science 

Joel Spruck, Math 

Nancy Struever, Humanities 

Trisha Van Zandt, Psychology 

Peter Wilcock, Geography and Envi- 
ronmental Engineering 

George Wilson, Philosophy 

Susan Wolf, Philosophy 

Steven Yantis, Psychology 

Larzer Ziff, English 


Target Vision initia- 
tive funded by Deans; 
necessary for JHU 


+ aM 

The Target Vision editorial from 
the April 18th issue of the News-Let- 
ter was full of mistakes and showed a 
general lack ofknowledge of the sub- 
ject by the writer. For the record, the 
SAC did not fund the Target Vision 
project. Target Vision was brought 
around by a Student Council initia- 
tive which the Homewood Student 
Deans were gracious enough to fund 
in full. If Target Vision had not been 
brought to this campus, the $30,000 
would never have gone towards fund- 
ing the activities of student groups. 
The money came from funds that 
were set aside for the university to 
make larger investments, not from 
the annual SAC allocation. 

A television network system like 
Target Vision is necessary for this 
campus. Beause of the decentralized 
nature of this campus, information 
dissemination has always been a 
tough task. Granted, events are pub- 
licized heavily through bulletin board 
postering, mailbox stuffing and 
printing of wall calendars, but this 
method is about as archaic as it gets. 
For every “pro opinion” to this old 
method a “con” can be named. The 
capital and labor expenses that paper 
information dissemination absorbs 
could be better used elsewhere. 
Neighboring universities as well as 
the top schools in the country have 
implemented television systems such 
as Target Vision quite effectively with 
some schools implementing two or 
three systems simultaneously. 

The budgeting issue and the tough 
cutsmadeby the SAC executive board 
this year were made on a group by 
group basis. The money each group 
receives is determined by need, past 
use of money, type ofevents planned, 
etc. Many of the budget proposals 
this year were not itemized, i.e, itwas ° 
not acceptable to to make general- 
ized requests such as $1000 for books. 
Every SAC group is entitled to the 
annual allotment, but requests must 
be thoroughly itemized. 


Charles Yang 
Student Counil President 
Johns Hopkins University 
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OPINIONS 


With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 





“New” Beach policy provokes 
thought, reflection on State law 


couple of weeks ago | 
wrote an article stating 
the case for keeping al 
cohol off the beach. For 
once in my career with 
the News-Letter, I actually got some 
replies, and notall ofthem were posi- 
tive. Well, actually, none ofthem were 
positive, really. After attempting to 
explain my views ad nauseam, it be- 
came obvious that I would have to 
clarify them publicly on a few points 
(with a bit more civility this time). 
First ofall, I guess I should explain 
my basic views on alcohol. I hold no 
ill will toward people who drink 
recreationally, aslongas they 1) drink 
no further than to the point at which 
they are about to become assholes, 
and 2) don’t drink out of any type of 
mysticism surrounding alcohol, or 
because they feel it helps them be 
more socially accepted. While I am 
disgusted to knowseveral people who 
regularly violate one or both of these 
principles, I also know plenty who 
don’t, andI don’tallowitto affect my 
judgment of these people one way or 
another. 
Second, I appreciate the fact that 





While underage 
drinking has become 
pretty commonplace 
and almost accepted as 
a right by some, [...] 
empathy with the 


administration leads 


_,Us to believe that there 


isa clear and 


reasonable motive for 


removing alcohol. 


ee 
there is a mixture of types of people 
on the beach late at night. Some are 
there to drink, some aren’t. Some 
drink to excess, some don’t. Hope- 
fully, to those who don’t drink exces- 
sively or don’t drink at all, loss of 
alcohol on the beach won’t be of too 





Clinton's volunteer program 
would establish “Nazi principles” 


resident Clinton will be in 
Philadelphia the last week- 
end of April to announce 
his intentions to aim 
America in a new direc- 
tion. This summit will be the high- 
light of Clinton’s campaign for 
“volunteerism”. Americans, espe- 
cially young people, are being coaxed 


_. into making good use of themselves 


I 






















by dedicating themselves to serving 
CLL ERED LODO DEEDEE EEL 


Duty, obligation and 
immolation were 
indeed pillars of Nazi 
German 


those in need. Clinton has called for 
volunteerism to become mandatory 
in the high-school curriculum anda 


_ requirement for high-school gradu- 


ation. Undoubtedly, America isagain 
in some “funk” and the only path out 
ofthat abysmal state is through forced 
servitude. This is probably just an- 
other of the plethora of inane ideas 
concocted by Clinton’s Melrose Place 
cabinet, pulling an all-nighter while 
popping Vivarins like Altoids be- 
tween bonghits, or one of the various 
commands Hillary screamed be- 


tween the many cracks of her whip. 


Either way, the plan goes against the 
foundations of our government, goes 
against man, and is based on guilt, 
not morality. . 
Jefferson, Adams, Hamilton and 
all those G’s extolled the tenants of 


THEODORELITTLETON 
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Stepping Back 


much direct importance. There 
seems to be a general feeling, how- 
ever, that the social scene on the beach 
starts with some people bringing al- 
cohol, then grows as their not-so- 
alcohol-dependent friends arrive, 
until there is a diverse group of people 
having fun, all owed to this nucleat- 
ing group ofalcohol donors, and that 
when the alcohol goes so will the cause 
for partying on the beach. This may 
very well be true; the beach parties 
are, contrary to the belief of some, a 
not-too-recent invention, and have 
probably always involved alcohol, so 
there is no real evidence of any late- 
night beach party on a dry beach. 

So is alcohol on the beach a neces- 
sary evil? It’s all well and good for me 
to call for everyone at Hopkins to 
come have fun in a beach fantasy- 
landwhere everybody’shavinga great 
time without alcohol, but at night 
this is admittedly not very realistic. 
On the other hand, the beach itself 
isn’t technically ‘necessary,’ since, as 
stated in the flyer dispersed by the 
administration, these beach parties 
are only a recent development. But 
while it might be wondered whether 
the beach is vital to Hopkins’ social 
life, or even if having a wet beachisin 
the students’ own best interests, there 
is not nor can there ever be much 
evidence either way, so these argu- 
ments remain unconvincing for both 
sides of the debate. 

The only arguments which can 
now be considered are those involv- 
ing the issue before us - the actual 
consequences of alcohol on the 
beach. Certainly we have enough 


empathy for each other; I think the . 


situation calls for a bit of empathy 
with the administration. While un- 


derage drinking has become pretty 


commonplace and almost accepted 
as a right by some, it’s understand- 
able that Hopkins should be alarmed 
at something so obviously illegal go- 
ing on among its students, let alone 
on open university property. When 
you factor in what the administra- 
tion calls “disruptive, violent, and 
dangerous incidents...without excep- 
tion, [involving] the use of alcohol, 
much of it by underage drinkers,” it 
seems that there is a clear and rea- 
sonable motive for removing alco- 
hol. 


MIKEJASIK 


Truth Addict 


Yet when Clinton exclaims, “Every 
young American should be taught 
the joy and the duty of serving” and 
one substitutes the word “German” 
for “American”, it becomes evident 
that this could have been a slogan 
from Adolf Hitler. Duty, obligation 
and immolation were indeed pillars 
of the philosophy of Nazi Germany 
and most socialist, communist or fas- 
cist states. They are certainly not 
words that apply to the underpin- 
nings of our political structure or the 
general American political arena, ex- 
cept to Republican religious funda- 
mentalists and their nonexistent god. 
Moreover, Clinton does not have the 
right to set down these mandates. 
Where does the power come from to 
make children slaves to the socialist 
whims of a government that some- 
how has more say than a parent? 
Besides being inconsistent with 
our culture and government, it is in- 
consistent with man. Only by serving 
others, proclaim our leaders, can a 
person feel morally worthy. Those 
that consider themselves, as rational 
people do, first in importance as well 
as their own happiness and self-in- 
terest are deemed by these officials as 
selfish and even immoral. Colin 
Powell considers such people to be 
on the moral “sidelines” rather than 
onthe moral “playing field” (helping 
others). Yet man is created this way, 
it is the nature of his circuitry, Be- 
sides, an individual should get moral 
credit for being truly human, for the 
values one produces not for what one 


There are a couple of common 
counters to the administration’s 
complaints, centering around 
people’s visions of The Beach of the 
Future. The first is that removing al- 
cohol from the beach will only trans- 
fer it to the dorms. I’m not quite sure 


where people get this equation, they 


seem to have derived it beforehand 
from some other equation which was 
given outatalecture I missed. At any 
rate, it makes little difference (some, 
true, but notvery significant) whether 
people go to the beach and return to 
the dorms drunk, or whether they get 
drunk at home; dividing the drink- 
ing into smaller groups will at least 
reduce the likelihood of fights and 
other ‘dangerous’ behavior. 


The true danger is the fraction of 


people who, rather than come home 
and rest after the bars close or do 
something else innocuous, will start 
getting together for parties in the 
dorms, disrupting everyone else’s 
lives. In the dorms, however, drink- 
ing canbe more strictly controlled by 
housing staff - depending on your 
Resident Advisor, I suppose - and 
offenders can be more easily repri- 
manded. And they should be - let’s 
face it, if you’re under 21, drinking, 
and you aren’t responsible enough 
to stop before you become a nui- 
sance to yourself or others, you 
should be punished. That is, in fact, 
why drinking ages exist. 

Leaving the morality of underage 
drinking aside, however, perhaps the 
mosteffective argument againsta dry 
beach is that it punishes the majority 
for the acts ofa very small percentage 
of the people. It’s true - those who 
can control themselves are having 
not merely alcohol, but maybe even 
the beach taken away from them. But 
it’s the same as any other kind of rule 
or policy - it has to exist, even if the 
majority doesn’t break, it. Sad but 
true} 


:odsoLtmight very well bethat the anti--}~ 


new-policy people are correct, and 
that soon Hopkins will be a glum 
place filled with dorm drinking, dam- 
age and disruption. It might also be 
that Hopkins life will improve, espe- 
cially as Homewood reaps the ben- 
efits of rezoning, in the form of other 
outlets for the students’ energy. The 
more likely possibility - as the dis- 
play of bottles, garbage and the up- 
ended trash can on the beach last 
Saturday seem to indicate - is that the 
routine for us undergrads will go on 
pretty much as it always has. C’est la 
vie. 


gives away to others. 

Clinton attempts to persuade the 
public to swallowhis half-baked pro- 
posal by insisting its moral founda- 
tion. Yet this forced service preys only 
on the guilt of the individual. People 
are taught to be ashamed of their 
wealth in the face of the poverty of 
others. One has to do something to 
balance the scales, so to speak, since 
it is somehow unfair for one to have 
less than another. Their only savior 
from this emotional purgatory is this 
service. 

One must not understand, com- 


munity service and volunteer work 
LLL ALLEL OLE LE LE LEE LEE LEED 


Community service — 
and volunteer work are 
very commendable 
actions only when 
done voluntarily 
without force from the 


government. 


are very commendable actions, only 
when done voluntarily without force 
from state or federal government. 
When done for the right reasons, it 
provides much-needed help to those 
that benefit from it. Conversely, the 
effort furnishes the volunteer with 
pride, joy and competence. These 
values must not be tarnished by Clin- 
ton and other idealists intent on so- 
cial engineering, no matter what the 
consequences. 
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Your tax dollars at werk 


SAC Board doles out money fairly 


ast week’s News-Letter (4/ 

18/97) was very informa- 

tive with some hard hit 

ting journalism that un- 

covered many of the weak- 
nesses of the Student Activities Com- 
mission, on which I serve as Publica- 
tions Liaison. There were two items 
ofinterest for those who love the SAC. 
The first was an editorial concerning 
how we have frivolously wasted 
$30,000 installing Target Vision on 
campus. First off, the editor has 
quickly accused us of doing some- 
thing we did not. The SAC had noth- 
ing to do with the funding of Target 
Vision. Why onearth would wespend 
half of our contingency funding on 
equipment that does not go to stu- 
dent groups? 10% of our allocation 
from the Dean of Students was not 
spentinstalling this system. Ifthe edi- 
torshad taken anytime toaskamem, 
ber of the-xecutive Board,-or any of 


the employees of the Student Activi- 


ties Offices (student or professional), 
they would have discovered an inter- 
esting little fact: 

Homewood Student Affairs and 
Larry Benedict’s Office are the people 
responsible for Target Vision. The 
SAC was not a part of the project. 
Though we do heartily endorse the 
efforts of the University to provide a 
better forum for students to be made 
aware of the numerous activities 
available on campus. The merits of 
Target Vision are debatable, but the 
intent is very admirable: a highly vis- 
ible method of informing students of 
campus events and news thatis easily 
accessible and simply laid out. What 
is not up for debate is that the SAC 
funded a project it should not have. 

This leads into the other criticism 
of the editorial, and the article on 
SAC budgets for the 1997-1998 aca-, 
demic year (You might have missed 
this news article in the Features sec- 
tion). We shortchanged numerous 
student groups, especially cultural 
ones through our tight-fisted poli- 
cies is definitely the opinion of the 
article and the editorial. Here are the 
facts: The SAC was allotted $310,000 


ROBERTPARKER 
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Guest Editorial 


from the Dean of Students this year 
to finance Student Council and its 
groups, the MSE Symposium, the 
HOP, 39 Groups with budgets, and 
roughly 70 more who rely entirely on 
the contingency fund. We did not 
“dole out less than $130,000,” be- 
cause we wanted to keep student 
groups on the edge of survival. There 
are lots of factors that need to be 
accounted for, and it usually comes 
down to how wella group’s budget is 
prepared. The size of a group does 
matter: itincreases the size and scope 
ofa groups activities, and itis serving 
a broader spectrum of the Hopkins 
community. The contingency fund 
needed to be larger, Class B groups 


have grown this year, and all of their 


needs can only be met through the 
roughly $15,000 increase in contin- 
gency. 

Cultural groups were not singled 
out. It appears this way for a few 
reasons. Many cultural activities fo- 
cus around food, and this Board, as 
with every other Board in the past is 
not going to provide free food 
throughout campus for select mem- 
bers of a club. If a cultural groups 
budget request for an event said: 
Dance (Food, DJ, Advertising) $600, 
would anyone with business sense 
approve that? No. There is no item- 
ization, no cost to the individual stu- 
dent, it is just money that could sit in 
an account for a financial officer to 
use however they desired. Many of 
the events turned down will prob- 
ably be funded by the SAC during the 
year, after they make a loan request 
(which is never factored into a bud- 
get) foran event they will be charging 
for. 

The Board does not factor a 
group’s rollover when evaluating a 
budget proposal, we just look at the 
merits of each budget, and how well 
they justified each expense in their 
budget hearing. Ever wonder where 


this “rollover” money comes from? 
It is from groups who never used all 
of the money that they were allo- 
cated. So how can you justify giving 
them more money each year (nearly 
every student group increases itsbud- 
get request each year, outpacing in- 
flation and increases in our alloca- 
tion—just like tuition), when they 
have not used their previous budgets 
for everything they were supposed 
to. Rollover happens in a lot of ways: 
groupsare able to save on some costs, 
an event has to be cancelled due to 
timing, etc. Despite this, even though 
we only looked at what groups have 
CLELLLELELISLLLEELEEEIEELE OTT 


Groups next year will 
not die out due toa 
lack of funding. 


been able to do in the last three years 


"(things that do go in a budget), and 


other operating costs, a group that 
has a. few thousand dollars, or even a 
few hundred, should stop whining 
and try to use their money when they 
are supposed to. In budgeting, being 
able to consistently pull off events is 
what will justify that event being 
funded. 

Groups next year will not die out 
due toalack offunding. Every group, 
Class A, B, D, whatever, gets funding 
for advertising to draw new people 
into their group each year. Student 
groups are about students, not 
money. Having thousands of dollars 
to do programming would be great 
and all, but hey! No student group is 
going to die because ofa lack of fund- 
ing. When a group has its act to- 
gether about an event that it wants to 
do, then they should makea real pro- 
posal to the Board. It is pretty easy to 
get funding on this campus as a stu- 
dent group—if you can adequately 
demonstrate that the money is going 
to the group and the Hopkins com- 
munity. I hope I have been able to let 
you know the actual facts of what 
happened for the SAC budgeting. 





Will the Indian government fall? 


ell, the first edition 

of the Burning 

Zone is upon us. 

This column will 

reflect upon the 
vanguard, the modish and the origi- 
nal, be it political, technological or 
just plain interesting. In this edition I 
look at the political situation in In- 
dia, a topic long neglected by the 
majority of news organizations in this 
country. 

India. The name conjures up im- 
ages of snake charmers, people (lots 
of people) and of course the Taj 
Mahal. But over the last few weeks, 
India has become more than that; it 
has become a place of great political 
upheaval. To get all of you up to 
speed: The Indian parliament (Lok 
Sabha) voted out the ruling coalition 
headed by Prime Minister Deve 
Gowda. Now approximately a week 
later this same government is plan- 
ning on forming the next govern- 
ment: same people, new leader. (The 
largestmember of the coalition (Con- 
gress-I) pulled out support in an 
abortive attempt to form their own 


government.) This whole circle of . 


events raises several interesting con- 
stitutional questions and even to a 
certain degree places the entire In- 


VISHALAMIN 


The Burning Zone 


dian democratic system in flux. 
Should a governing party be forced 
out of power be able to come back 
into power after a matter of days with 
a new leader? The main opposition 
party in India, the BJP (Bharatiya 
Janata Party) answers emphatically 
in the negative. In my opinion they 
are absolutely correct. When all pos- 
sible coalitions in a parliamentary 
system have been voted out, there 
must be newelections and the people 
must make their voices heard. But 
this is neither easy nor simple. To 
conduct elections in India requires 
the mobilization of countless indi- 
viduals and the expenditure of exor- 
bitant amounts of money, less thana 
year after the previous election. 
This incredible expense is almost 
always left on the shoulders of the 
populace. Personally, | don’t think 
the general populace should have to” 
foot the bill for a midterm poll, just 
because India’s elected leaders can- 
not get their act together. The coali- 
tion vying for power at the present 
(United Front) has nominated In- 


dian Foreign Minister Inder Kumar 
Gujral to be the next Prime Minister 
of India. This is fine for the United 
Front, since Indian President $.D. 
Sharma is allowing the United Front 
to form a new government, but is it’ 
the right decision. With the latter 
India will at most end up with a me- 


diocre government capable of re- | 
maining in power for a few more | 


months. 
Will the United Front be able to 
provide a more stable government. 
than it could a week ago? The former 
will give the Indian people a chance 
to enact change and finally give anew 


_Indian government the people’s ~ 


mandate to lead India into the next 
century. On the 21st of April LK, 
Gujral was sworninas the 12th Prime 
Minister of India and the Confidence 
motion for his new government was 
set for the 22nd. It now waits to be 
seen as to what will happen to India, 
Will this government fall once again? 
Will Congress, continuing its tradi- 
tion of toppling coalitions withdraw’ 
its support? Will the Indian govern- 
ment be capable of handling India’s. 
present economic and political situ-- 
ation? These are all pressing question: 
which need to be answered and Ghke 
time will tell. Y 
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Minister of defense Mary Ann McGuire has been shutting down top attackers week in and week out. 





Track loses at Swarthmore 


BY JOHN DUNLOP 
News-Letter Staff 


Saturday, April 12th Swarthmore 
outran Hopkins ina Centennial Con- 
ference dual meet. Swat dominated 
the men, 93-40, and handily defeated 
the women 72-49. Joyce Hairston was 
undefeated in two women’s races and 
Will Cairns and Derrick Wood had 
impressive wins for the men. 

Hairston smoked the competition 
in both the 800m and 1500m runs. 
She won the 800m in 2:29.4. Hairston 
ran her second best 1500m of the 
season to win,easily in 5:02.4, Sue 


Kanuck placed second in the 400m. 


run (67.8 seconds). Nkirika 
Emeagwali was one tenth ofa second 
off the leader in the 100m dash (12.9 
sec.). 

Stacy Patton won the women’s jav- 
elin with a 95 foot, 8 inch throw, nine 
feet further than Swat’s best effort. 
Sei McDuffy threw the discus 95‘ 2“, 
squeezing out the victory by 4 inches. 
Marjhanna Seegers won comfortably 
in the shot put with a 3211‘ put, over 
two feet further than Swarthmore. 

Will Cairns threw 163‘6“ to win 
the javelin, and Hopkins also took 
third though fifth in the event. Der- 


the men’s triple jump (40°.5“) and 
Matt Blough put 38°9“ to win the 
shot put. Chris Kelly finished sec- 
ond in the triple jump (18°8.5“). 

Eric Edmonds and Jesse Watson 
led the men’s team with second place 
finishes. Watson was one second be- 
hind Swarthmore inthe 400m, which 
he covered in 53.8 seconds. 
Edmonds ran a 4:13 1500m, six sec- 
onds off the lead. 

The track team next faced off 
against twelve schools at the Ma- 
son-Dixon Invitational at 
Gettysburg, PA. Isaac Adegbile 


rick. Wood took-first.in theediscus , Starred -for:Hopkins..with:a win- 





Climbing into the 


AC 


Harrington brings innovations to rec. sports 


BY BRYANT PARK 
News-Letter Staff 


Hopkins recreational sports in- 
cludes intramural sport clubs suchas 
lacrosse, tae kwon do, ultimate 
frisbee, andeven women ’sice hockey. 
Rec sports allows any Hopkins stu- 
dent to participate in these sports on 
anon-varsity level, regardless of pre- 
vious experience. Beginners can meet 
with the clubs either for practice or to 
learn a new sport. 

Many students overlook the util- 
ity ofthe recreational sports program: 
“Stress release is the best argument 
for participating,” says Bill 
Harrington, director of recreational 
sports. “Besides the fitness benefits, 
the other side of it is that the mind is 
morealert when oneis physically fit.” 
Study time can be more productive 
with fitness and rec sports according 
to Harrington provides a logical out- 
let for stress-filled Hopkins students. 

Currently there are efforts to ex- 
pand the existing program. As it 
stands now, the recreational sports 


program presides over the BIA pro- 
gram, the Sport Council which is run 
through the SAC, and the multitude 
of clubs that are rec-related. 

In the future, Harrington hopes 
to offer SCUBA andkayaking classes 
as well as more extensive programs 
that involve instruction for the 
weight machines. The facilities will 
also be improved through the course 
of this summer. The Larry Goldfarb 
weightroom will be moved to the 
varsity weight room, the varsity 
weight room will move to the wres- 
tling practice room, and wrestlers 
will now utilize Goldfarb. 

In addition, a climbing wall will 
be installed in one of the available 
squash courts. With the construc- 
tion of the new Athletic Center, which 
is slated for completion in three years 
time, the climbing wall will be moved 
out of the squash court to the new 
building. The climbing wall will be 
erected with cooperation from the 
Outdoors Club, but there will be 
some administrative oversight for 
safety concerns. 


_with.a 121‘4“throw...Mictor beewon, ning 185 foot javelin throw, the 


longest:in the-Gentennial :Confer- 
engethis:year»JoyceHairston also 
energized the Jays with a come- 
from-behind victory in the Dis- 
tance Medley Relay (DMR). 

Adegbile’s javelin throw was 
one of several displays of the 
strength of Hopkins field team. 
Will Cairns placed 6th behind 
Adegbile in the javelin. Matt Blough 
placed fourth in the shot put. 

Inthe track events, Bill Muccifori 
and Matt Wisnioski placed 5th and 
6th in the 5000m and Jim Lancaster 
placed 7th in the 1500m. 

For the women, Jesse Reese, Stacy 
Patton, Stephanie Galloway, and 
Joyce Hairston won the DMR. 
Hairston took the baton in 3rd place 
at the start of her 1600m anchor leg. 
She passed the 2nd place girl during 
the second lap and gradually gained 
onthe Istplace girl. Inthelastlap,she 
caught the leader and ran at her 
shoulder, waiting to make a move. 

“I blew by her around the final 
turn and down the final straight- 
away,” said Hairston. 

Jen Glosser placed third in the 
women’s 10,000m run, earning her 
first college track and field medal. 
Stacy Patton finished second in the 
javelin with a throw of 101 feet. 

Hopkins races at the Penn Relays 
and Dickinson Invitational this 
week. 





Stop Comparing Me to Him! 


here we were. Me, the 
cousins, the uncles, the 
aunts(they are usually 
accompanied by a large 
endowment of chewing 
gum), and every other relative this 
side of “Fiddler on the Roof.” That’s 
right, it was Passover Dinner at 
Cousin Abby’s and it was almost as 
much fun as watching Jon Lovitz and 
his Harry Hanukah skit leave Satur- 
day Nite Live for good. When Sud- 


denly, 1 make the mistake of men- 


tioning that I finished my thesis, went 


to nationals for volleyball, found a_ 


prospective job opening, and discov- 
ereda cure for cancer en will feed 
hun uppies as well. 

That's chee Aunt Mimi counters 
with that one devestating retort that’s 
more painful than during Passover, 
when I see the Christian kids who 
take their flour products for granted. 
She responds “Well, that’s nice, but 


SETUAFFE 
Diary of a Mad 
Fan 


can’t claim that I am a racist who 
hates Tiger Woods for two reasons. 
One, it would not be true. And two, I 
don’t need to get out of jury duty. 
You know the feeling don’t you 
kids. Mom, dad, or Aunt Mimi (as- 
suming your flour-impaired this 
week)compare you to someone who 
is out of your reach. First it’s the kid 
in the sandbox who doesn’t have to 
pee, then it’s the cheerleader who 
earns her spot on the team, and 
doesn’t make your poor sweet mother 
shoot the rival girl’s mom. Now it’s 
Tiger Woods. Children everywhere 
are being compared to this teen 
phenom who has defied racism, de- 


one boring game.” Previously no one 
knew that a good game of golf rated 
up there with watching the movie 
“Deliverance” while your ex-girl- 
friend practiced dental work on you. 
Oh yeah, and throw in the fact that 
taxes are due the next day, momwon’t 
help you, and free Playboy got can- 
celled because you didn’t call ahead. 

There it is. Tiger Woods is om- 
nipotent in the ultra-competitive 
teenage market. You can’t escape 
him, he owns you. Mom and dad 
don’ tjust want you to study hard and 
do your best. They want you to have 
the best grade in your class by an 
impressive 12 strokes, and they want 
you to heal the world while bringing 
in revenue from Nike, and pleasing 
minority representatives every- 
where.. They don’t want your frater- 
nity brothers to call you. They want, 
Michael Jordan and Bob Hopeto call, 
as long as Bob stops calling collect. 


Jays set Centennial Confer- 
ence cruise control 


BY LEON MARATCHI 
News-Letter Staff 


The Johns Hopkins Women’s La- 
crosse team extended their Centen- 
nial Conference record since 1994 to 
36-1 withan 11-4 win over Haverford 
last Saturday and an 8-7 victory 
against Western Maryland last Tues- 
day. 

Hopkins has won five straight and 
have beaten their last five opponents 
by a combined score of 51-19. The 
Blue Jays are a half game ahead of 
Gettysburg, who they beat earlier in 
the season 8-6, and one game ahead 
of Swarthmore in the race for the 
Centennial Conference crown. 

Hopkins welcomed a weak 
Haverford squad to Homewood last 
Saturday. But, Hopkins had to do 
something it hadn’t done in three 
years. Play a game without starting 
goalkeeper Anita Patibandla. 
Patibandla, the schools third all-time 
save leader, was taking the MCATs. 
Freshman keeper Sara Love filled in 
for Patibandla and did a fine job. 
Love made eight saves on the after- 
noon. 

“Sara Love really played well at 
first I was nervous but she really 
played a great game. I have a lot of 
confidence in our back-ups,” said 
Neda Dawood. 

In the first half neither offense 
could get it together. Haverford 
slowed down the ball and tried to 
control the tempo. Haverford got on 
the board first when the Centennial’s 
top scorer slipped one past Love three 
minutes in. The early goal did not 
rattle Love. 

Sophomore Neda Dawood 
climbed ahead of Freshman Danielle 
Maschuci in the points race with her 
first goal of the afternoon. Dawood 
found the back of the net only two 
and a half minutes after Haverford’s 
first goal. With the score tied at one 
apiece, Hopkins defense tightened 


_andallowed the offense to go to work. 


Hopking held Paverlou? scone: 


rian Kuczma has been 

penciled into Tony 

Seaman’s line-up ever 

since his freshman sea 

son, and he has not dis- 
appointed. Last season, Brian re- 
ceived First Team All-American 
Honors and looks to receive similar 
accolades this season. He has shut 
down the nation’s best week in and 
week out, and forced the opposition 
to beat Hopkins with their second 
option. Brian is one of four captains 
on this season’s squad, andalong with 
co-captain Aaron Van Horn, the 
younger guys look to the older more 
experienced guys on defense for vet- 
eran leadership and stability. They 
have provided the calming environ- 
ment that goaltender red shirt fresh- 
man Brian Carcaterra has succeeded 


-ADAMGLASER 
Athlete of the Week 


Kuczma began playing lacrosse 
in 6th grade. “My brother was given 
a lacrosse stick for Christmas. We 
were really close in age. He pretty 
much got me into the game,” says 
Brian. 

Kuczma played lacrosse in high 
school and quickly found his call- 
ing. “I started out playing midfield. 
My freshman coach told me to play 
long stick and that’s when I started 
playing defense.” 

Coach Seaman and the Jays are 
glad for this little switch, as Brian has 
been a force for the past two seasons. 


Although he recalls the adjustment — 


to college as a difficult one. 

“Tt was tough. It took a good part 
of the beginning of the season my 
freshman year. The game is so much 
faster, as you play though you get 
used to it.” 

Another big difference between 
the college game and high school is 
the competition. “Inhigh school, you 
play one good team every three or 
four games.” That is not true of col- 
lege and the Hopkins’ schedule 
which lines up top teams back to 
back. For that reason, “the adjust- 
ment had to be faster. I didn’t have 
much time to think about it.” 

His freshman year, Brian recalls 


“two assists against Haverford, giving 
a fo Sl PV ere CE 


less for a24 minute stretch in the first 
half. Meanwhile, on the other side of 
the field Hopkins top guns were go- 
ing to work. Dawood and Maschuci 
added their 24th and 21st goals of the 
season respectively. 

Haverford addeda late goal in the 
first to go into the half trailing Hop- 
kins 3-2. The story of the game was 
the defensive play of senior co-cap- 
tain Mary Ann McGuire. McGuire, 
who was recognized as_ the 
Centennial’s Player of the Week, held 
Haverford’s leading scorer, the lead- 
ing scorer in the conference, Liz 
Ames, to one goal. McGuire has 
matched up against the two most 
productive scorers in the 

conference in back-to-back 
games. Before Ames, she shut down 
Missy Myers of Ursinus college last 
week. McGuire held Myers to one 
goal as well. 

“Mary Annhustledalotshe didn’t 
let anything get by her. I didn’t even 
notice Ames, that’s how good Mary 
Ann played her,” said Dawood. 

McGuire got it done on the offen- 
sive side of the ball as well. As if she 
didn’t have enough to worry about 
playing defense she combined with 
freshman Kate Heritage for two 
straight goals in the second. Hop- 
kins opened up a three goal lead and 
never looked back. Hopkins finished 
off Haverford with goals from jun- 
iors Maria Fontoura and Janice Yoo. 

Fontoura who has been hampered 
with a leg injury, played one of her 
finest all around games. In addition 
to her first goal of the season, she 
picked up five loose balls, had five 
blocks, and forced seven turnovers. 

Sophomore Mimi Sokolowski 
continues to contribute in any way 
she can. At the beginning of the sea- 
son she was moved from offense to 
defense. With some injuries on the 
offensive side of the ball, Coach 
Tucker switched her back to offense. 
She has jelled with the starters, espe- 
cially junior Cathy Dancz. She dished 





fense is pretty experienced and so is 
our defense.” 

With the experience on the defen- 
sive end, comes added pressure as 
both senior and captain. “I think as 
seniors, there’s a.lot more pressure. 
As a team, it’s the same every year 
though. The alumni want a champi- 
onship. The pressure is the same ex- 
cept it’s our last year as seniors. We 
want to get this done because it’s our 
last shot.” - 

This season’s squad is more tal- 
ented than the squad that went to the 
semifinals last season. “I think this 


her a team-high 16 on the season. 


Hopkins continued their winning 
ways against Western Maryland. 
They welcomed Western Maryland 
to Homewood on Tuesday. Western 
Marylandisa spoiler. They area team 


you can’t look past. 


Sophomore Mimi Sokolowskihad 


three assists on the afternoon. 


Danielle Maschucinetted.three goals 
against Western Maryland including 


the game winner. Patibandla had 
eleven saves in the win. Hopkins 
trailed early on against Western 
Maryland. However, they got it go- 
ing in the second half. 

“We are.a second half team. We 


were slow, we weren't into the game) 


much in the first half. We really 


picked it up in the second. Ifwecould, 


play two halves we would kill most 
teams, “ said Dawood. 

With the score tied and under a 
minute left, Hopkins turned to 
Maschuci: Maschuci fired her shot 
past the unsuspecting Western Mary- 
land goalkeeper to put the game on 
ice. 

Hopkins traveled to Swarthmore 
on Thursday to make up a canceled 
game from April 1. Hopkins had a 
one game advantage over 
Swarthmore in the polls. Aloss would 
turn the tide in the Centennial Con~ 
ference race. Hopkins pulled out a 
crucial 10-6 victory after leading 4-4 
at the half. 

“We were all really pumped ifany 
one could have taken it [the confer- 
ence title] away from us it would have 
been them. We have something to 
prove. Teams don’t respect us. They 
think they can beat us, because we 
have played some tight games. We 
need to go out and crush the rest of 
the teams we play to make an impres- 
sion on the voters,” said Dawood. 

Hopkins travels to Washington 
College Saturday, April 26th; and re- 
turns home to close out the season 
against Franklin and Marshall at 4:00 
p-m. on Tuesday, April 29th. 
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experience.” ne, 

The Jays have translated that ex- 
perience into wins of late and ride a 
six game winning streak currently. It 
is difficult not to look toward the 
playoffs, but Brian notes there is still 
a job to be done. 

“There’s definitely an air of con- 


fidence in our lockerroom, but — 


there’s also a sense of urgency. Our 
goal is to finish out the season with 
two wins and get a first round bye so 
we can heal the nagging injuries and 
sharpen up for the quarterfinals.” 
Every one is gunning for Hop- 
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hewanted to bea professional golfer.” 
That’s it. I’ve been had. There's no 
way I can respond, no catch phrase 


versity without having been on the 
popular sitcom “The Wonder Years”, 
and opened millions of eyes, thus 


lives. There’s golf clubs, a contract, 
and great expectations at the door. 


on defense my freshman year we were 
very young. This year we’re better 


guy is going to do, The offense is a 
year more experienced too and 


give their opposition the opportu- 
nity to use the Blue Jaysas their ticket 
to the playoffs. Towson State and 


or subtle point I can make. Also, 1 making people realize, “Man, golfis | What do you do? off {than the 1994 season}, our of- Dudley {Dixon} has added a lot of Continue on Page All 
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Loyola will look to succeed where 
the Flying Dutchmen came up just 
short. 

Brian talked about the Hofstra 
game. “It’s always a tough trip. We 
expected a very tough game. They 
played tough defensively and their 
goalie played excellent making 24 
saves. The difference between this 
year and last year was we played de- 
fense. Last year we didn’t help our- 
selves. This year we were better de- 
fensively and we were able to bail out 
the offense when things weren’t go- 
ing their way.” 

The Jays used the strength of Brian 
Kuczma and the best close defense in 
college lacrosse to power to the 8-5 
win. The Jays look to shut down 
Maryland rivals in their final two 
games and earn an NCAA bye. 

Kuczma discussed the NCAA 
tournament and how the Blue Jays 
match up against the rest of the 
nation’s elite. “We match up well 
with all the teams. 98% of the time we 
facea team {in the playoffs} we played 
them earlier in the season. We want 
to play Virginia and Princeton in the 
playoffs. We played them earlier in 
the season. We’re not the same team 
wewere then, we re anewteam now.” 

The Jays are better than they were 
just a month ago, so Virginia and 
Princeton beware! Brian Kuczmaand 
the Jays have their sights set on Hop- 
kins first championship since 1987. 


‘ Continued from A12 
third goals, Dave Rabuano scoredhis 
first goal as a Blue Jay converting an 
inside pass cross field. 

Navy was frustrated and took a 
couple of penalties, whichledto Hop- 
kins extra man goals, 

Werner Krueger and Dan 
Denihan scored with the extra man 
as Dixon and Evans picked up the 
assists. With the score 17-2, Navy 
scoreda pair, but then John Gagliardi 
ran the length of the field to score on 
Navy’s Tim Fox with 21 seconds left. 

The fourth quarter saw Hopkins 
take the knife already in Navy’s back 
and twist it around a little. 

Chris Lynch scored a pair of goals, 
Dylan Schlott added another, 
Krueger scored off Dixon’s third as- 
sist, Rabuano picked up his second 
goal as a Blue Jay and Danny 
Galvagno scored his first career goal. 

Navy was only able to manage one 
goal on Eric Kuchner as he played 
well spelling Brian Carcaterra mid- 
way through the third quarter. 

Dudley Dixon talked after the 
game about the win. “We never 
thought it would be that much of a 
difference. We jumped on them early 
and didn’t let them touch the ball. It 
felt great. We got freshman and guys 
who don’t usually shoot goals.” 

Defensively, everything went ac- 
cording to plan as well. “We put our 
long sticks on their two best players 
and it seemed to work,” said 
defenseman John Gagliardi, who 
took the ball away from the Midship- 
men attackers seemingly at will. 
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Jays submarine Midshipmen | Hassle in Hempstead 


Coach Seaman echoed his players 
sentiments. “Coach is happy. We 
played well from beginning to end. 
Kuchner was great in the fourth quar- 
ter, Carcaterra was great in the first 
half. Gagliardi was outstanding. We 





We put our long sticks 
on their two best 
players and it seemed 


to work. 
DEFENSEMAN JOHN GAGLIARDI 


stayed unselfish the whole day, I 
couldn’t be happier.” 

Of handing Navy its worst loss 
ever, Coach Seaman said, “I’m not 
happy about that. It’s not what we’re 
out there for. We got a chance to get 
everybody out there. It was the last 
thing in the world I wanted to do, I 
had no idea about that.” 

Despite the loss, Navy Coach 


Richie Meade remained a class act. 

“They are really good,” said 
Meade. “We felt coming into the 
game there were a couple things we 
had to do. We felt they'd shoot the 
ball very well and we prepared to 
play some man and some zone. We 
were also prepared for what they'd 
do on defense. If we had been able 
to score we would have gotten more 
confidence and the game would 
have been different.” 

However, Coach Meade felt, 
“T’m not sure if we played as well as 
we could have we would have beaten 
Hopkins. They are playing that well. 
Their stickworkis impressive. They 
throw some passes very few teams 
are able to. They threaded the needle 
a few times. When superior talent 
comes to play, you’re in trouble.” 

Coach Meade apologized to 
Tony Seaman saying thathe thought 
his guys would have given Hopkins 
a better game. 

Coach Seaman just looked at 
Richie Meade, smiled, and said, 
“We're playing awfully well right 


now. 


Want to be a Star? 
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Teach for Kaplan 


i you've already aced 


your standardized tests {at 


Continued from A12 
remaining. 

Billy Evans closed out the scoring 
on a feed from Dixon and Hopkins 
survived a scare in Hempstead by an 
8-5 count. 

The Jays dominated the game in 
all respects, except on the scoreboard, 
until late in the game. 

This was due in large part to the 
play of the Hofstra defense and 
goaltender Mark Spruyt. Spruyt 
made 24 saves to keep the Jays’ of- 
fense in check. Brian Carcaterra was 
sharp for Hopkins, stopping 14 shots. 

Of the play of Hofstra, Dan 
Denihan said, “Spruytis a good goalie 
and Hofstra is a good team. I don’t 
knowwhathappened to them against 
Georgetown and Army. Not to take 


All 


anything away from Spruyt, we 
weren't shooting the ball as well as we 
have been.” 

Mark Spruyt credited his defense 
for helping him in making the 24 
saves. “When they are shooting from 
12 or 13 yards, it’s easier to make the 
saves, because you have more time to 
react.” 

Hofstra Coach John Dunowski 
was proud ofhis team’s effort. “They 
played together and they played hard. 
Absolutely!’m disappointed with the 
outcome, maybe in the old days we 


ae | ! 


would have been happy to keep the % 


game close.” 
The Jays next look to avenge an- 


ba ES 


other loss from last season when they = 
travel north to face Towson Statethis * 


Saturday at 1 pm. 
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least 95th percentiie) and are a dynamic, 
entertaining presenter, you may have what it takes 


to auxiition to become a Kaplan instructor. if youre 


STA Travel is the world’s largest 
travel organization specializing 
in low-cost travel for students. 


PSST! Got the urge to travel? 

STA Travel has great student airfares to 
destinations around the world. Go shopping 
on our website for current student airfares 
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The following people from the Class of 1997 have already stepped forward and showed their support of this year’s gift by making a pledge. Their names are listed 


below: , 
The '97 Club: $97 and up Kenneth Krivitzky* John Merryman Rooshin Dalal 
Anupa_ Laheri Robert Musto Daniel Dalnekoff* | 
Amanda Bartko* = Matthew Mann* Jennifer Nevin Harpreet Dang ; 
Steven Crutchfield Amy Moats Shari Ommert* Fabian Dilaimy 
Rob Deichert* Sateesh Nori Joseph Pastore* Bart Gerstenblith 
Daniel Feinberg Jason Orlando Shayn Peirce Denis Gibbs 
Alex Gershman* Russell Schwager* E. Matthew Quigley Adam Glaser 
Susan Gilbert* Nimesh Shah Noreen Qureshi David Goodwin* 
David Goetz* Scott Witonsky* Ciro Randazzo Coco Graage* 
Mr. and Mrs. Rolf Graage*t Charles Yang David St. Clairt Erich Grethel* 
Benjamin Greenberg* Jonathan Upton Jason Groth 
Vikram Harjai The Hopkins League: $25-$49 Stephanie Henry 
Jodi Jones Class of '97 Sponsors: $1-$24 Roy Hsu 
Kate Langbein* Roya Afshar-Mohajer* Jesse Jacob 
Christopher Rinehart Richard Ambrose* Sally Adee Natasha Klenke* 
Anthony Scinicariello Nader Bakhos* Jennifer Anderson Lauren Lagrega* 
Jeffery Shalom Julie Bekier* J ames Beaty Derek Lewis 
Mark Travers* Michael Bibighaus* Valerie Benigno Jerry Marzouk ? 
Andrew Bourne* Ajay Bhatra Andrew Maurelli 
‘or Circle: $50 | Albert Capati Ryan Bobko Damien Nevoret* 
sha ee iat Seth Engel Christopher Boone Eric Osterweil 
Eric Au* Cymus Fassihi Tracy Brady Ryan Peterson 
_ Divya Bappanand Michael Fogarty Justin Braun* Elizabeth Revelle* 
Hidewed Behrens Christopher Gans* Heidi Brescher Alexander Reynolds* 
Aleksandr Deryugin* Marywill Herrfeldt J ason Brocks Jennifer Rolling 
Michael Gaies Rebecca Justice* Christopher Brown* Andrea Sachs 
David Gill Jeanie Kim W. Bryant Cornett* Joshua Taylor 
Susan Graaget Joanne Koukis* Marc Coumeri Michael Wilson 
Stuart Macon* Claudia Covell* Robyn Runge* 
Pe George Mathew, Jr. Melinda Cox 


It is not too late to participate in this year’s class gift drive. If you haven’t been contacted about making a gift, you will be soon. All gifts must be received by graduation so that we can present our 
gift at Commencement. This gift is our legacy to Hopkins. Please help us make it a bigger success than any other previous Senior Class Gift effort! cit 
BS + Indicates donor is a Friend of the Class of 1997 * Indicates that donor has paid their pledge Questions? E-mail to ’gift97@jhunix.hef.jhu.edu ib 
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CALENDAR 


Friday *Baseball at Wash. Col. (3:30) 
Saturday *Baseball vs. Muhlenberg (1:00) 
Men’s Lacrosse at Towson St. (1:00) 
Women’s Lacrosse at Wash. Col (1:00) 
Track at Penn Relays 

Wednesday * Baseball at College of NJ (3:30 
Women’s Lacrosse vs. F&M (4:00) 

Thursday *Baseball vs. Catholic (3:30) 
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Track * B10 

Mad Fan + B10 

AOW *B10 

Women’s Lacrosse * B10 





BY ADAM GLASER 
News-Letter Staff 


Last Saturday, the Blue Jays played 
host to Navy and were not very hos- 
pitable. Hopkins sent Navy back to 
Annapolis after suffering their worst 
loss in the history of their lacrosse 
program. 

The 24-5 thrashing surpassed 
Syracuse’s 23-5 defeat of Navy in the 
1988 Quarterfinal round of the 
NCAA tournament. 

That loss came back in the days of 
Paul and Gary Gait when they were 
at Syracuse, creating moves and scor- 
ing goals that revolutionized the 
sport. 

With the victory, Hopkins con- 
tinued to revitalize the season, run- 
ning their winning streak to five and 
improving to 7-3 on the season, good 
for a #4 ranking in the country. 

The contest’s outcome was never 
in doubt from the opening whistle. 
Hopkins built a 7-0 lead before Navy 
could even get on the scoreboard. 

Billy Evans opened the scoring 
for Hopkinsand Matt O’Kelly scored 
quickly off a nice inside feed from 
A.J. Haugen. 

The teams would play scoreless 
most of the first quarter, until Hop- 
kins got two goals in a 30 second 
span with just under three minutes 
remaining. 

Leading scorer Dudley Dixon beat 
Mickey Jarboe, as Jarboe became one 
of Dudley’s countless victims this 
season. 

Dixon has not scored less than 
two goals in any game this season, 
and is among the nation’s leaders in 
goals per game and points per game, 
averaging over 3 gpg (3.33) and al- 
most 5 ppg (4.80.) Andrew Godfrey 
closed out the first quarter scoring 
ona high shot that beat Jarboe over 
the shoulder, as Billy Evans collected 
the assist. 

The first quarter actually went rea- 
sonably well for the Midshipmen as 
they held Hopkins to four goals. 

Unfortunately, they were unable 
to clear effectively or win any face- 
offs. The entire first half, Hopkins 
dominated the face-offs, winning 12 
of 13. 

With the end of the first quarter 
the floodgates opened. 

Hopkins reeled off six of the next 
seven goals to take a commanding 
10-1 lead at the half. 
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Lax sinks Navy, grounds Flying Dutch 
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Dudley Dixon ran amok over Navy last weekend, scoring three goals and tallying three assists. 


Defense Gags Hofstra 


Dudley Dixon wasted no time 
scoring off A.T. Bailey’s feed on a 
fastbreak, generated after a face-off 
win just 11 seconds into the quarter. 

Evans then netted his second goal 
on another assist from Bailey. A.J. 
Haugen scored the seventh Blue Jay 
goal before Navy’s Jamie O’Leary 
gave the Midshipmen something to 
cheer about with 5:05 left. 

Andrew Godfrey replied for Hop- 
kins as Haugen picked up the assist. 
Before the half, Evans was able to 
complete the hat trick and Haugen 
collected his fourth point and sec- 
ond goal of the game. 


Jarring Jarboe 


The third quarter saw the 
scoreboard get ugly. Navy drew first 
blood, but Dudley Dixon responded 
with his third goal off Haugen’s third 
assist. 

Then, Dan Collins had an impres- 
sive 2:30. He collected a hat trick as 
he converted feeds from Werner 
Krueger, Bailey and Dan Denihan. 

“It took awhile to get comfort- 
able,” said Collins, “but I made up 
for it in the third quarter.” 

In between Collins’ second and 

Continued on Page A11 


BY ADAM GLASER 
News-Letter Staff 


The Johns Hopkins Blue Jays trav- 
eled to Hempstead to face the Flying 
Dutchmen Tuesday night with 
thoughts of last season’s defeat in 
their head. 

The 9-7 loss last season was one of 
the worst of the season. Hopkins al- 
lowed Hofstra to control the tempo, 
and the Jays shot poorly in defeat. 
When the two teams met on Tues- 
day, there was again the question of 
which style oflacrosse would win out. 

Would Hopkins be able to run 
and gun and score close to their 16 
goals per game average? Or would 
Hofstra hold the potent Blue Jay at- 
tack to their goals against average of 
just over seven? In the end, Hofstra 
won the battle of tempo, but Hop- 
kins won the war, by handing the 
Dutchmen an 8-5 defeat in front of a 
Hofstra record 8,873 fans in atten- 
dance. 

The game was hotly contested 
throughout. The defenses kept the 
opposing offenses to outside shots 
and the goaltender’s smothered any- 
thing that came their way. 

Only thirteen goals were scored 
between the two clubs, but only six 
goals had been scored after three 
quarters. 

The Flying Dutchmen were able 
to stay with Hopkins after the first 
quarter of play. 

Hopkins took the early lead as 
Dudley Dixon captured one of the 
few rebounds that Hofstra’s Mark 
Spruyt would allow and deposited it 
into the back of the net. 

The Jays’ lead would hold up until 
the last minute of the quarter, when a 
slash by defenseman John Gagliardi 
gave Hofstra a man up chance. 
Michael Laurano converted a feed 
from Tony Alexander 37 seconds into 
the penalty to tie the game. 

The second quarter made the first 
quarter look high scoring. Hopkins 
scored the quarters lone goal as Billy 
Evans scored an unassisted goal to 
give Hopkins the half-time advan- 


tage. 

Hopkins had the better of the face- 
offs, groundballs and shots, but 
Hofstra had been able to slow the 
game down and stay with Hopkins. 


Decisive final minutes 


Hofstra was obviously fired up 
from the results of the first thirty 
minutes and was abletotranslate that 
intensity into some momentum. 

Just 46 seconds into the third quar- 
ter Hofstra got the equalizer from the 
stick of Michael Clark. Less than three 
minutes later, Hofstra took a short- 
lived lead at 3-2, when Alexander re- 
corded his second assist as he set up 
Paul Judge. 

Hopkins, trailing for the first time 
since the loss to Virginia would an- 
swer. Judge took a slashing penalty 
which allowed Evans to set up Dixon 
to tie the game at 3-3. 

That was all the scoring for quar- 
ter number three. Hopkins was un- 
able to cash in on three more Hofstra 
penalties and entered the final quar- 
ter tied. 

Inthe first five minutes of the quar- 
ter, Hopkins asserted itself. At 3:59, 
Evans again played the role of feeder, 
setting up Andrew Godfrey’s goal. 
Just 56 seconds later, Dixon fed Matt 
O’ Kelly for a two goal lead. 

Hofstra would reply though, and 
after Werner Krueger tooka slashing 
penalty, Michael Laurano gothissec- 
ond extra man goal of the game. 

Dixon would reply with the game 
winner just over one minute later. 
With a two goal lead, Rich Langtry 
took a slashing penalty and Hopkins 
looked to increase to a three-goal 
advantage, but despite being short- 
handed the Flying Dutchmen were 
able to cut the deficit to a single goal 
on Tony Alexander’s unassisted ef- 
fort. 

Last season, Hopkins let a lead 
slip away, this year, they would re- 
spond. 

After killing a penalty, Hopkins 
got a cushion when Dan Denihan 
score with just over one minute 

Continued on Page A11 









A farewell to a legend 
Adieu, Mr. Lemieux 


ime is funny. It’s a war 

rior-itcan defeat the most 

powerful armies with its 

weathering effect. It can 

be a politician-it can 
cause a broad sweeping ideology fall 
before the next one. 

Asa doctor, its healing rate is un- 
paralleled. But perhaps the most per- 
plexing of time’s many face is time as 
the magician-here one day, the next, 
gone by you so fast you didn’t even 
feel the breeze. 

This bit of philosophical musing 
was caused by the imminent depar- 
ture of a hockey player. I know it 
sounds odd, but one of those weird- 
transcending-the-game-type sports 
phenomena is that certain players, 
teams, or games become intricately 
associated in your mind with a par- 
ticular time in your life. 

My example: sophomore year in 
high school. It is late spring, the end 
of the school year. I had just learned 
to drive and gotten my license. My 
best friend was an avid hockey fan, 
but I had yet to be converted. Being 
primarily a basketball fan, I thought 
“there’s not enough scoring in 
hockey.” 

That was the year, however, that 
the Pittsburgh Penguins, led by Mario 
Lemieux broke through into the 
ranks of the hockey elite. 

I can’t remember any individual 
game or play that made me change 
my mind, but I have this clear image 
of me and five of my best friends all 
sitting in my best friend’s livingroom, 
munching on popcorn, our eyes 
glued to the television (if only we'd 
known about beer back then). 

A Penguin’s goal would abruptly 
interrupt any talk in a cacophony of 
cheers. 

A bone-crushing hit would 
similarily drown out any thoughts of 
conversation in a chorus of 


appreciate the finer points ofhockey. 

That year, the Penguins won the 
Stanley Cup. The next year, Lemieux 
and the Pens repeated the feat, and I 
had become a fan for life. It was al- 
most as if God himself were trying to 
get me interested in hockey. In those 
days, if God had an incarnation on 
earth, for us it was Mario Lemieux. 

Let’s get a few things straight, lest 
in Ripken-esque fashion, we distort 
our view of a player who is, after all, 
just another human being. Lemieux 
has his share of faults. 

Always known as a bit of a 
primadonna, he has used his status 
and reputation to argue that officials 
should call defenders holding up tal- 
ented offensive threats more closely 
and Lemieux has often been known 
to fake a fall during a play in an at- 
tempt to draw a penalty. 

As a team leader, he has been a 
little reticent to say anything contro- 
versial. As compared to say, a fiery 
Mark Messier whom you might fol- 
lowinto battle, Lemieux’s leadership 
style is characterized more by thekind 
of stern glances that your mother 
gives you when you re caught misbe- 
having. 

Nonetheless, the NHL never has 
and never will see a player with 
Lemieux’s full repertoire of physical 
traits, knowledge of the game, and 
refined skill. Fora player who at times 
has been noted more for his absences 
due to injury than for his ice time, he 
has compiled a record which could 
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stand up toanyone’s--2 Stanley Cups, 
5 scoring titles (including this year’s), 
a host of MVP Hart Trophies, and 
the highest points-per-game average. 

He’s often been compared to 
Wayne Gretzky, which is unfair-to 
Gretzky. Sure Gretzky has consider- 
ably more Stanley Cup wins, but take 
away Lemieux’s myriad of injuries 
and give him the defense and goalie 
that Gretzky had in his glory years, 
and Lemieux would have won just as 
many. 
Keeping with the theme of ab- 
sences, one place you won’t find 
Lemieux is the front of a Wheaties 
box. 

A family man, Lemieux has al- 
ways been a very private person. Even 
as he struggled against life-threaten- 
ing Hodgkins’ disease, we were not 
subjected to tabloid photos of him 
and his wife, nor even Sports Illus- 
trated issue--long stories ofhis battle. 
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I know it sounds odd, 
but one of those weird, 
transcending-the- 
game-type sports 
phenomena ts that 
certain players, teams, 
or games become 
intricately associated 
in your mind with 
with a particular time 


in your life. 





In a sense he is perfect for small 
market Pittsburgh-a man who can 
live without his face being plastered 
on People or Sportscenter. With the 
right marketing, he could have been 
as famous and instantly recognizable 
as Gretzky, but instead he is content 
to live with the adoration of a small 
city of hockey fans instead of two 
nations’ worth (he is after all, Cana- 
dian). 

So now that time the bandit has 
stolen away the years, Lemieux’s re- 
tirement makes sense when you logk 
at it. For an often injured player who 
has a wonderful family to look after, 
why wouldn’t he leave now, when he 
has proven himself one of the best? 

Still, there’s a part of me that can’t 
accept it--your childhood heroes 
can’t retire until-gulp-you’re not,a 
child anymore. ¥ 

Where does this leave me now- 
with me and my five friends sitting 
around a new living room (my best 
friend moved), drinking beer, remi- 
niscing about the good old days when 
our favorite player, Lemieux played? 
I guess whoever’s keeping score ci 
chalk up another victory for time. | 

a 








Against Navy, the Jays won 12 of 13 face offs in the first half. 


Baseball swinging for playoffs 
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BY AMANDA SCHROEDER 
News-Letter Staff 


The Hopkins Blue Jays hada fairly 
successful weekend in the Centen- 
nial Conference. 

They had a double header on Sat- 
urday against Ursinus, and won both 
games by a large margin. — 

They then lost to Dickinson on 
Sunday, making their Centennial 
record 16-3 and 23 -13 -1 overall. 

In Saturday’s game, Hopkins’ star 


pitcher, Warlock went the distance | 


and won seven to two. 

The team played well offensively, 
and Warlockheld Ursinus to tworuns 
with his unique pitching style. 

The playershitalot of doubles, no 


homers, but they still got the job 
done. ; 

In the second game, Carl Forster 
pitched very well, striking out thir- 
teenin seven innings. The team again 
came up big offensively, and the sec- 
ond game was won 10-2. 

Coach Bob Babb was happy with 
the team’s performance saying, “We 
had a miserable, cold day and they 
played really well. They came out 
and scored early, hit the ball very 
well, and we received good pitching 
performances in both games.” 

On Sunday, the Jay’s played 
Dickinson in Friday’s rain-out. 

Todd Flannery pitched the first 

three and a third innings and gave 
up ten hits and seven runs. 


John Christ came in to pitch the 
remaining innings and allowed only 
three. 


The Jays were down ten to five in _ 


the ninth and came up with a few 
runs, but not enough to get the win. 

Dickinson’s pitcher had a little 
trouble and walked four in a row - 
Phil McGinnis, Aaron Bernstein, 
Tom Gillard, and John Christ. 
McGinnis scored on the fourth walk, 
and then Dan Raedle drove in 
Bernstein. Hopkins lost a close game 
ten to seven. 

Hopkins is still looking for a spot 
inthe NCAA tournamentandislook- 
ing forward to making Regionals. 

As Warlock says, “Just wait until 
we make the Regionals- then we'll 
really start to unleash the demons!” 





Senior catcher Dan Raedle swings for the fences, in pursuit of yet another mammoth shot. eo 
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Everybody loves Ed Gorham, that 
‘smiley MSE security guard who can 
make you laugh even when you're in the 
,|fottenest of moods. Read all about him. 


ethere are some do-gooders in Baltimore! 
This week, we visit the folks down at Echo 
_ House, who are doing their part to 
fight drug abuse and other problems of 
urban life. 
| 
Ever seen a vampire in a prom dress at 
‘McDonald's? Maybe he was in HOPSFA. 
One brave reporter takes an inside look. 


Arts & Entertainment 


Two more movies from the review page: 
Vocanoe and Romy and Michele. Sure to be 
winners! Marybe? Read. 


Cartoons, Etc. 


Is Spring finally here? Hang out outdoors 
this Sunday, at the 0’s game. Or playa 
game yourself, at a Soccer-Fest and Bar- 
B-Q on Garland Field. Need more outdoor? 
How about Holi on the Beach Il, “the festi- 
val of colors. 


BY ALLAN MASSIE 
News-Letter Staff 


The teacher stands in front of the 
class and speaks slow, careful, cor- 
rect English, as if to a child. Did you 
do the homework? What are we do- 
ing on Thursday? Do you remember 
the assignment from last fall? 

Her charges ponder her words. 
They stop to concentrate before an- 
swering in hopeful tones. These 
simple questions test the limits of 
seven of the brightest students at 
Hopkins. 

It’s another day in Communica- 
tion Strategies in the American Class- 
room, the class where foreign grad 
students study English as a second 
language. 

The class, led by Doris Yaffe 
Shiffman, is designed mostly for stu- 
dents who are or will be teaching as- 
sistants; in addition to drills on top- 
ics such as pronunciation and slang 
usage, the class discusses American 
culture and the skills a TA needs to 
survive in a class filled with native 
speakers of English. The class is not 
for credit; the grading is pass-fail. 
Students take Communication Strat- 
egies to help themselves adjust better 
to the United States, inside and out- 
side of the classroom. 

“All TAs have very high TOEFL 
scores,” says Doris Yaffe Shiffman, 
the teacher of the course since its 
inception in 1989. “That means that 
they can listen very well, they can 
read at a college level, and they know 
grammar very well.” The TOEFL, or 
Test Of English as a Foreign Lan- 
guage, is a standardized test to mea- 
sure the English skills of foreign stu- 
dents. What-they-isometimes: lack, 
says Shiffman, is the ability or confi- 
dence to speak fluently. “They’ve all 
had probably ten or twelve years of 
English instruction, but the things I 


teach they haven’tlearned,” she says. 
Some of her students have some ex- 
perience living in the U.S.; othershave 
just arrived. 

Near the beginning of each se- 
mester, Shiffman teachesher students 
vocabulary; new words include not 
only slang such as jerk and geek, and 
classroom terms such closed book, 
extra credit, andto pullanall-nighter, 
butalso Hopkins-specific jargon such 
as throat, the Beach, and E-Level. 

From there, the students learn 
techniques to help them lead an ef- 
fective section and hold their own 
with native speakers. Inatypical class, 
the seven students of the noon sec- 
tion watch a video ofa Native speaker 
ofEnglish explaining a statistics prob- 
lem. Shiffman periodically pauses the 
tape to point out teaching tricks. Af- 
terwards, she asks the class what they 
noticed about the tape: students point 
out the use of “verbal echo” - saying 
everything aloud as it is written on 
the board - as well as asking the stu- 
dents “choice questions” about what 
should come next in the demonstra- 
tion. 

Afterwards, they discusshow TAs 
should conduct themselves during 
office hours. Shiffman asks the class 
for examples of good “office hour 
strategies.” The students volunteer 
answers, usually in short, simple sen- 
tences: 

“Be there.” 

“Know the answers to the prob- 
lems.” 

“Smile.” 

Shiffman then comments in an 
unhurried, clearly enunciated voice 
that it is important to deal with stu- 
dents informally during office hours 
so that:they,will not be intimidated. 
One way!to do this, she says, is to 
offer them a seat next to the TA, in- 
stead of across a desk. Another is to 

Continued on Page B3 





The food aint that bad 


BY YOUNG CHANG 
News-Letter Staff 
Hopkins’ dubious claim to fame is 
‘that we have the fourth worst dining 
all food in the nation. A regional 
btief printed in the March 7th News- 
Letter claimed, “For the second year 
fn a row, Hopkins food has been 
Yanked among the lowest in the na- 
fon.” But research indicates 
‘thisreporting by the media and inac- 
Curate studies used in the rankings. 
“£. Tn fact, it was not a ranking of all 
universities. The report from the Phy- 
*Sicians’ Committee for Responsible 
“Medicine PCRM actually rated “the 
est and worst meals at the nation’s 
Yop universities and colleges.” Eric 
‘Haapapuro, Media Director for the 
Committee, adds. “[The schools] 
were basically just chosen by size. We 
JWere looking at some of the larger 
éGniversities. But for the most part, we 
Adoked at the U.S. World News Re- 
port; they do a ranking every year of 
“the top universities.” The public was 
“fever informed of this fact. Instead 
Of clarifying that Hopkins food was 
‘tated 35th among the 38 top colleges 


‘or universities in the country, news 






articles reported merely that 
Hopkins food was “among the low- 
est in the nation.” Health reports 
from the PCRM show extensive fac- 
tual errors as well. 

The PCRM was founded in 1985 by 
Doctor Neil Barnardandhassince grown 
to an organization of approximately 
84,000 associates. Four thousand of these 
membersare physicians and the remain- 
ing 80,000 are lay people, referred to as 
associate members. In focusing on pre- 
ventive medicine, the Committee also 
promotes good nutrition. 

The PCRM reached its decisions 
and formed the rankings through 
merely paperwork. Haapapuro ex- 
plains: “We sentaletter of inquiry to 
each of the universities. We con- 
tacted each university or each food 
service provider and we asked them 
to send usa list of the representative 
sample of the types of food that they 
serve and what types of different 
foods are available for people look- 
ing for healthy food options.” The 
committee ranked schools on the 
basis of low fat and vegetarian foods 
offered at breakfast and dinner times. 
The variety, availability, and nutri- 


2 ; 


ent analyses of these foods were the 


main criterion. Unfortunately, 
Hopkins sent an incomplete report. 

Nancy Bond, unit manager of 
Terrace Court Cafe, says, “I think the 
rating was not done accurately. They 
didn’t look at all the options that we 
actually serve in the cafeteria. They 
only looked at the paperwork.” The 
Menu Cycle, as Hopkins Dining Ser- 
vices officially calls it, failed to men- 
tion most of Hopkins’ lower-fat, veg- 
etarian offerings. 

A news-release from the PCRM 
includes a brief paragraph explain- 
ing each of the 38 rankings. Under 
number 35, the Committee’s report 
states, “Johns Hopkins University 
offers a daily salad bar with low-fat 
dressings and a daily make-it-your- 
self wok station with rice, vegetables, 
and tofu. No other low-fat, choles- 
terol-free vegetarian entrees are 
served, although there are occasional 
side items suchas refried beans with- 
out added oil. Fresh whole and cut 
fruits are available daily. The dining 
hall serves meatless tomato sauce 
daily, but only provides egg-based 
pasta. Breakfast offers fresh and 


Continued on Page B2 
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A feats published dining hall ranking made Hopkins food taste must worse than it actuallyis. | 
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syllabuses next time. 
ta: Would you look at the top of the page, please? I want to explain 
| the attendance policy. 
Will we be (5) 
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COURTESY DORIS YAFFE SHIFFMAN 


Graduate students in Communications Strategies in the American Classroom learn how to be effective TAs 
in the Hopkins classroom. Three times yearly, they tape themselves in a mack teaching session and later 
review their work. (Above right) Worksheets simulate steacher-student interaction. 


Giants among men 





BY ALLAN MASSIE 
News-Letter Staff 


A They Might Be Giants concert 
is more than being squeezed into a 
pit with a bunch of sixteen year olds 
and listening to really loud music. 
When TMBG play a show, they give 
a party; there’s a surprise every five 
minutes, and everyone in the audi- 
ence gets to join in. Last Saturday’s 
concert at Bohager’s was no excep- 
tion. 

The weirdness began with the 
opening act; to promote the release 
of the new Double-CD set Then: The 
Earlier Years, They Might Be Giants 
opened for themselves. Johns 
Flansburgh and Linnell took the stage 
unaccompanied by the band thathas 
joined them for the last several al- 
bums, and a cheap piped-in drum 
machine track filled the speakers. 
Accordion, guitar and vocals joined 
in for a quirky rendition of 
“Cowtown,” a track from TMBG’s 
secondalbum. The arrangementrec- 
reated the atmosphere of early shows 
when they couldn’t afford to hire a 
bassist or drummer. After 
“Cowtown,” John Flansburgh intro- 
duced the duo as “They Might Be 
Giants ‘89: the only tribute act that 
matters.” 

The “tribute act” went on to play 
an amateurish eleven-song set, taken 
entirely from the group’s first two 
albums. The drum machine held ev- 
ery song together; Flansburgh and 
John Linnell filled out the melodies 
with accordion, electric guitar and 
crooned voices, One John or the 
other picked up a different instru- 
ment for a few songs, including a 
harmonica on “32 footsteps” and an 
eight-foot microphoned wooden 
stick which Flansburgh used to bang 
out the rhythm to “Lie Still Little 
Bottle.” The accordion was the only 
live instrument on “Put Your Hand 
Inside the Puppet Head;” 
Flansburgh, instead of playing his 
instrument, chanted “awesome gui- 
tar solo” at the bridge. Mimicking 
the effect of backward vocals on the 
album version of “Hide Away Folk 
Family”, the Johns sang the last cho- 
rus backwards in unintelligible per- 
fect unison, 

The audience, made up largely of 
Generation Nextalternateens, didn’t 
know what to make of the set. Fans 
who knew the songs cheered as each 
number began; the rest of the crowd 
seemed to try to enjoy themselves 
without entirely succeeding. Better- 
known older songs suchas “Ana Ng” 
and “Hotel Detective” did get en- 
thusiastic crowd response. Audience 
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TMBG are the sexiest men alive. Too bad they’re men. 


response was stifled somewhat by the 
fact that Bohager’s, as usual had over- 
sold the show, packing people in to 
create a firemarshal’s nightmare. The 
rising heat and eau de rock concert 
quickly made dancing next to im- 
possible. 

A fifteen-minute intermission 
separated TMBG ‘89 from the real 
show. Bassist Graham Maby and 
drummer Dan Hickey accompanied 
the Giants, although the lead guitar 
and horn section that has joined the 
band on recent tours was conspicu- 
ously absent. The twenty-two song 
second set drew mostly from the four 
most recent Giants albums, and ap- 
pealed more to the audience. Ener- 
geticversions ofstaples suchas “Bird- 
house in your Soul” and “Istanbul 
(Not Constantinople)” joined newer 
hits including “Sleeping in the Flow- 
ers” and “S-E-X-X-Y.” As the mass 
of fans pogoed up and down to the 
beat of the music, Bohager’s came to 
resemble a Dial commercial in Hell, 
only with a better soundtrack. 

The band threw in plenty of new 
tricks to keep things interesting for 
longtime fans, After opening the sec- 
ond set with a solid guitar-rock ren- 
dition of the Cubs cover “New York 
City,” the Giants introduced a squat 
device at the front of the stage they 
called the Confetti Cannon—which, 
said Linnell, “does exactly what you 
think.” Sure enough, a confetti storm 
exploded into Bohager’s midway 
through “James K. Polk.” Many fa- 


miliar songs had new arrangements 
for the set: “Meet James Ensor” 
slowed down toanaccordion-promi- 
nent arrangement, and “Spider” be- 
came a cacophony of howled vocals 
over a sparse drum line. 

The musical gags got more outra- 
geous as the set progressed. “Bird- 
house in your Soul”’s guitar solo cop- 
ied the melody line to the oldie tune 
“Summer in the City.” The bridge to 
“Spy,” a longtime staple of TMBG’s 
live show, was crazier than ever: first 
Flansburgh sang a falsetto vocal line 
of “Jump Around,” then an instru- 
mental roller coaster degenerated 
into ana cappella John/ John duet to 
the tune of “The Monkey in the Dell,” 
wherein one John accused the other 
of being his broom and the other 
sang “I will not sweep for you, for I 
am not your broom,” which some- 
howlaunched itselfbackinto the coda 
of “Spy.” 

At the end of the set, after thank- 
ing “They Might Be Giants Al for 
opening for us,” TMBG blasted 
through a medley that progressed 
from a frantic “Twistin’” to an 
abruptly sedate piano-only chorus 
of John Lennon’s song “Imagine” to 
aneven more frantic “Dig My Grave.” 
Their mixture of fast-paced guitar 
rock, drum-machine oddities, and 
stage capers proves that They Might 
Be Giants, as themselves or their alter 
egos in TMBG ‘89, can give quite a 
show. 
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Vampires and sacrifice night 
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BY SARA BILLARD 
News-Letter Staff 


They dine at McDonald’s in their 
most formal attire once a year. Their 
gatherings have been known to end 
in elementary school games, such as 
four corners. Every week, one of- 
ficer—possibly the Anti-President— 
officially “calls the meeting to disor- 
der.” 

But the Hopkins Science Fiction 
Association, HopSFA, wants the stu- 
dent body to know that they are cer- 
tainly not, in any way, weird or scary. 


“Well, okay, some of us are. . .,”’ 


junior Liz Greene admits withalaugh. 

HopSFA, an organization dedi- 
cated to promoting the enjoyment of 
science fiction and fantasy on cam- 
pus, has quite a reputation at 

__ Hopkins, Their interests include ev- 
erything from Sci Fi to Capture the 
Flag to role-playing games. 

The events, however, are the basis 
of the various rumors around cam- 
pus, especially since science fiction 
tied in so heavily with the recent 
Heaven’s Gate tragedy. 

Junior Alex Johnson finds this ab- 
surd. “I haven’t seen any cult wor- 
ship,” he asserts, and Greene quickly 
agrees, “There’s definitely no occult 
here. No wild orgies, either, which is 
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another rumor I’ve heard.” 

So, what about the “sacrifice 
night”? 

“All we do is roast marshmal- 
lows!,” Greene blurts out, smiling. 
Even so, she admits that a lot of the 
negative attention is caused by their 
own sense of humor. The names of 
their happenings include “Live and 
Let Die”, “Killer” and the aforemen- 
tioned “Sacrifice.” 

At their annual sex-symbol con- 
tests, members deck themselves out 
in revealing attire and strut around 
to win either the Male, Female or 
Other category. The strange part is 
that one Hopkins male has recently 
won all three awards. 

Still, with all this attention, the 
actual HopSFA meetings on Thurs- 
day nights in the Little Theatre are 


quite tame. Conversation turnsto dif-,, 


ferent generations of vampires from 
time to time, but the members just 
mostly seem to talk and hang out. 

And play role-playing card games. 
At their election meeting, the card- 
gaming started the minute members 
entered room, and lasted for several 
hours. Even the elections of next 
year’s officers couldn’t slow the deal- 
ing down. 

“This is typical,” O’Reilly states. 
“It’s usually brief business and then 
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back to On The Edge.” 

Not exactly canasta, On The Edge 
is a card game loosely based on the 
William Burroughs novel, Naked 
Lunch. The box describes it as “sur- 
real conspiracies. . .vying to domi- 
nate that strange island of Al Amja,” 
but to put it more simply, and coher- 
ently, each player tries to win as many 
of his opponents’ cards as possible. 
It'skind oflike war—only more com- 
plicated. A lot more complicated. 

In fact, all ofthe role playing games 
are complex, because they thrive on 
rules. A Japanese animation card 
game, Ani-Mayhem, was being 
demoed that night for one member 
of the club. 

Don’t let the cute cartoon faces 
fool you. When I watched them play, 
just.as I started to understand why 


. certain moves were made amidst the 


intermittent giggles and swearing, a 
player would bust out somenewregu- 
lation. I expected to hear at any mo- 
ment, “Well, seeing as how it’s past 
9:17 pm on the third Thursday of the 
month, clause 49(b) clearly takes ef- 
fect. That is unless you’re wearing 
leather, clearly.” 

Of course, no one ever used those 
words, exactly. The game is far more 
complicated than that. 

Then, once the games are too 


popular, all of these rules are 
promptly discarded, and they em- 
brace a new role-playing diversion. 
Case in point: Magic, a very popular 
card game from a few years back. 

“Most people in HopSFA don’t 
want to play Magic anymore,” 
O'Reilly says. “People played Magic 
a lot and spent a whole lot of money 
on it.” 

Greene explains, “There’s still 
people who play, but it’s not cool 
anymore, at least not here. It became 
very popular. It’s played more by a 
younger set of people now.” 

Most players don’t think of dis- 
missing the old games as time wasted, 
since they have been playing for 
years. Junior Randy Goldberg ad- 
mits that he started as early as the 
sixth grade with his Marvel 
Superheros card games. Others, such 
as Randy Kusel, cite Adventures in 
Dungeons and Dragons as their first 
step. 

With the variety of topics ranging 
from politics to fairy tales, the only 
common theme of all the games is 
that they last for unreasonably long 
periods of time. Don’t even think 
about starting a game of Talisman, 
for example, unless you have a spare 
six to twelve hours to kill. 

And that’s not nearly the longest 
time HopSFA members can remem- 
ber a game has lasted. Johnson re- 
calls Adventures in Dungeons and 
Dragons games that have endured 
for at least sixteen hours. 

“It’s not all playing, though,” 
Greene elaborates. “You have to dis- 
cuss what to do, and decide whether 
or not to tackle a group or be sneaky 
and stuff like that.” 

The role-playing games go be- 
yond cards. Some are board games, 
such as Talisman, and others are ac- 
tually performed. These are LARPs, 
or Live Action Role Playing, andhave 
beenrunat Hopkins in the Star Trek, 
Vampire, and Shadowrun “uni- 
verses.” 

Thisbrings up the fact thatin these 
games the players are pretending to 
be someone.or'something they are 
not. Exactly howhealthy is that? They 
are ignoring the real world. 

HopSFA members insist that, al- 
though the activities are definitely 
escapist, they are perfectly normal. 

Greene maintains, though, that 
this pastime is not sacrilegious and is 
more “about friendships.” 

“Some people go to parties; some 
people watch a lot of movies,” she 
explains. HopSFA members, on the 
other hand, pretend to be vampires. 





Toto, my classes aren't pass/fail anymore 


BY MICHAEL ROSENBLOOM 
News-Letter Staff 


The gentle breezes and the blaz- 
ing colors of spring seem to adorn 
the university as the gears of the sec- 
ond semester grind on. And of course 
the season of spring implies serene, 
restful, sunny days, drinking in the 
comfort of the natural world. Right? 

Wrong. Atleast for freshmen any- 
way. The members of the class of 
2000 have been forced to make the 

- fateful transition from a pass/fail se- 
mester to a graded semester. Like a 
newborn child entering the world, 
the Hopkins freshman has been in- 
troduced to a whole new level of in- 


tensity, which in this case is the 


university's workload. Obviously, a 
set of adjustments will have to be 
madeby thestudentsin ordertoadapt 
to this sudden transition. But what 
are the underclassmen’s feelings 
about it? How are they dealing with 
the change? 

The pass/fail option allows stu- 
dents to familiarize themselves with 
the rigorous pace of Hopkins’ aca- 
demics. An anonymous student said 
that she was “more relaxed during 
the first semester” and that now she 
must “concentrate on her studies toa 
greater degree.” Freshman Daniel 
Fox isa strong supporter of the pass/ 
fail option, mentioning that “grades 
shouldn’t be the important thing 
[during] the first semester.” 

The Hopkins faculty also seems to 
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receive the fall option warmly. Math 
professor Greg Grant was very 
pleased with his first semester calcu- 
lus II class (mostly freshman), re- 
marking that “it was one of the best 
teaching experiences of my career. 
The students were hard-working and 
mature, They were not overly con- 
cerned with the grade, but with learn- 
ing.?2- > \ 
On the flip side, some students 
have been known to take too much 
advantage of the pass/fail option, 
continuing into the second semester 
with little ambition. Aaron Kusano 
says that the pass/fail option gave 
him a false sense of security. “Sure it 


allows you to settle in better, but you _ 


have to be careful or you'll go into the 
second semester as if you’re being 
graded pass/fail.” 

Freshman vice-president Omar 
Nour also warns against the possible 
problemswith the option: “Some stu- 
dents in high school busted their ass 
and did well. Then they get to college, 
relax during the first semester, and 
don’t practice their study habits from 
high school. They lose their study 
habits and when the grades. come 
back during the second semester, they 
find out that their habits are not as 
good as before.” 

Johns Hopkins is notorious for 
the difficulty and stress ofits courses. 
But how does the class of 2000 feel 
about the new load which is being 
dumped upon their shoulders this 
semester? It probably depends on 
their attitude towards academics and 
ontheir major. Aaron Kusano, a BME 
major says that the second semester 
does indeed “seem more stressful.” 
But he also says that “the challenge of 
grades allows you to obtain a better 
measurement of what you get out of 
a course,” 

Annelise Eichel, a pre-med stu- 
dent and member of the girls basket- 
ball team says, “I think it’s more 
stressful now. I’m worried about 
competition. I’m now worried about 


my major.” Dan Fox, who is a pre- 
law student, that he “feels the inten- 
sity of this semester, but knows how 
to handle it better [than first semes- 
ter].” Marjahna Segers, an anthro- 
pology major and member of the girls 
basketball team, says that sheis forced 
“to put forth more efforts this semes- 
ter because grades count.” 
Marjahna’s teammate, — Kelly 
Hamilton, a psychology major adds, 
“I take everything more seriously this 
second semester.” 

Furthermore, chemistry lab TA, 
Jon Bress, noticed a change in the 
attitude of his lab students. “When 
somebody ends up with a ‘C’ for the 
first semester, the attitude is like ‘who 


cares?’ he says. “But during the sec- 


ondsemester, the concern and qual- 
ity of work goes up. You get more 
‘grade grubbers’ and more questions 
about grades.” _ 

Obviously, the movement to a 
graded semester should cause most 
Hopkins students to place more ofan 
emphasis on academics, almost in- 
crease the category on the list of pri- 
orities. It seems as if the fear of the 
blaring “C” or “D” has caused vari- 
ous students to dilute their social lives 
and focus more on grades. “I don’t go 
out as much [as first semester], but I 
still manage to have fun, “ mentions 
Omar Nour. 

Dan Fox declares that he “drank 
more beer first semester.” During this 
second semester, he is very reluctant 
to drink at all. 

Kelly Hamilton, a member of the 
women’s basketball team, says, “At 
the beginning people are more con- 
cerned in finding their own group of 
people, developing a social life. Dur- 
ing the second semester, everything’s 
established and not quite as impor- 
tant.” 

Aaron Kusano adds, “There was 
more dead time and leisure time dur- 
ing the first semester. There’s no more 
time for that now.” 

Whatis the end result of this alter- 


Ed the library guard 


BY BENEDICTA KIM 
News-Letter Staff 


Finals are near and as pre-meds 
trudge down to the dungeons of D- 
level, their frowns will momentarily 
turn upside down. Mr. Ed Gorham, 
the security guard at MSEL, will do 
anything to make you laugh. Some- 
how, he knows just what to 
say...”Wake up! No sleepwalking!” 

Ona Monday morning, stationed 
comfortably at his post, the cheery 
Gorham throws out his one-liners at 
the people checking in and out. The 
passersby respond by cracking asmile 
or by carrying out a quick chit chat. 
“Red badge of courage!” Gorham 
shouts as a lady flashes her red card 
for temporary employees. “Good 
morning!” 
he greets a 
student. 
“How are 
you doing to- 
day?” the stu- 
dent asks. 
~ Tebanviny 5“ 
Gorham 
ponders, his 
index finger 
upon his chin 
andhislipsin 
a grin like a 
little boy, “I 
don’t know. 
Pll getbackto 
you.” 

Gorham 
seems to have 
been gracing 
the MSEL en- 
trance for- 
ever. How- 
ever, forever 
turnsouttobe 
only three 
years and 
what led him 





wishing to go back to the fifties. On 
that note, Gorham says, “Back to the 
good old days...Mm, not everything 
was perfect. They can have those good 
old days...” 

As the second oldest in a big fam- 
ily with an absent father, he had to 
pull the weight for his older brother 
who was always in trouble. He started 
working when he was nine years old, 
Since then, he has shined shoes, had 
a paper route, and worked in restau- 
rants. He has also held jobs as a ship- 
yard machinist and a private investi- 
gator. 

Now, he is a certified welder, a 
manager ofa mail-order catalog, and 
security guard—leaving little room 
to become the doctor that he really 
wanted to be. Despite that, he was 

still able to 
joke about 
his missed 
opportu- 
THEVA el 
could imag- 
ine cracking 
a joke and 
this guy’s 
got stitches. 
There goes 
my license.” 

He has 
lived in 
“Bawlmer” 
for all his 
life, and has 
never seen 
his father. 
“Maybe it is 
best that | 
didn’t know 
my father. 
Maybe | 
could’ve 
turned out 
tO be; a 
masked 
murderer,” 


to MSEL was MSE Library guard Ed Gorham always hasa he says, fin- 
not so grace- smile and a witty remark for anybody, and gers curled 


ful. He left his he’s kinda cute. 

ten year secu- 

rity position at Bayview Hospital af- 
ter he got beat up while trying to start 
aunion. He said, “I went to courtand 
all my witnesses got amnesia.” Which 
is not to say that things did not work 
out. He loves his present job in “an- 
tagonizing the students,” ashe putit, 
“TI tell ya. Oh man, during exam 
time, they don’t feel like smiling, but 
somehow I get them smiling.” 

Andso, he smiles away asa grand- 
father and a grandson enter to check 
out a book. As they leave, the grand- 
father puts his beret on his grandson’s 
head and Gorham starts a conversa- 
tion, saying, “Itlooks much better on 
him!” 

“Yeah, when you're old, nothing 
looks good on you,” the grandfather 
agrees. As the grandfather and the 
grandson go out the door, the con- 
versation ends with the grandfather 


and face ina 
grimace 
which quickly changes to a smile. 
His mother, on the other hand, 
has been the inspiration for his 
jolliness. “I took a lot of happiness 
after her,” he said. She worked three 
jobs to keep her children fed and 
healthy. He was devastated when she 
died. “She was so young too,” he said. 
A light scar in a shape of a wish- 
bone stretches over his right cheek. A 
scar he’s had ever since he was nine. 
On his way to the grocery store for 
his cousin, a truck hit him and 
knocked him clear across the street, 
leaving him with 39 stitches. Now, 
he’s 54 years old. The wounds have 
healed, andhisboyish smile remains. 
Whatmakes Gorham happyissee- 
ing other people smiling. He recalled, 
“This girl said, ‘What do I have to 
smile about?’ I said, ‘Your life!” 


ODO 


ation in academic standards? Many 


_ of the students appear to be express- 


ing feelings about stress and 
workload, but it seems that more of- 
ten than not, they are pushing 
through, gradually adapting to the 
standards of the university. “I’m hav- 
ing a much better semester than the 
first,” says Dan Fox. 

Marjahna Segers remarks, “It’s 
hard, but a challenge to the fresh- 
man. We’ve accepted it, and we’ve 
adjusted.” 

“It’s a little stressful, but toler- 
able,” adds one of Marjahna’s team- 
mates. “I’m dealing with it,” remarks 
Omar Nour, coolly. 

As the frosty days of fall and win- 
termadethe change tothe long, warm 
days of spring, the freshman class 
suffered the inevitable, but this tran- 
sition seems to be a far cry from 
unbearable. 

As would be expected, the Hop- 


kins students are resourceful and 
seem to be gradually adapting to the 
routine, grade-based environmentof 
the university. 

Although they are stressed and 
concerned about the grades which 
will propel them into grad school, 
the freshmen seem to be muddling 
through. Of course the graded se- 
mester demands more from the un- 
derclassman than the pass/fail one, 
but then again, the student probably 
invested in that five-figure tuition fee 
because he/she was bent on absorb- 
ing “a few important things” from 
the Hopkins academic system. The 
graded system, although to some a 
rude awakening, can be viewed as a 
signal to get down to business. 

Aaron Kusano puts it best with his 
comment, “It’s the grades which al- 
low you to get the most out of the 
course.” Now all we have to do is 
suck it up for six more semesters. 


Continued from Page B1 
dairy-free milk.” The PCRM was mis- 
taken on three accounts. 

Bond responds, “At lunch and 
dinner, we always have a vegetarian 
entree and a low-fat entree, whether 
they’re a combination or not.” Sec- 
ondly, Hopkins dining halls do pro- 
vide soy milk, a type of dairy-free 
milk, and finally, vegans have the 
choice of egg-free pasta. 

The report also neglected to men- 
tion that the salad bar offers more 
health-food options than mere low- 
fat dressings. Bond says, “We offer 
beans on the salad bar so that stu- 
dents can get the protein they 
need,..we offer low-fat and some-. 
times fat-free potato salad and we 
also have low-fat pasta salad, The 
tuna salad that we serve on the deli 
bar is low-fat, made with reduced 


calorie mayonnaise, and our yogurt 
and cottage cheese on the condiment 
bar are also low fat.” 

_ Had Hopkins sent a more com- 
plete sample of its menu cycle, the 
PCRM might have noticed very few 
differences between Johns Hopkins 
cuisine and the food provided at 
Duke University, the number one 
ranking university in the study. In- 


_ stead, Hopkins is followed by only 


the U.S. Air Force Academy, the U.S. 
Naval Academy, and West Point. 

So even though Hopkins under- 
classmen pe of eating 
Marriott food day after day for 
months on end, they should find so- 
lace in the fact that Hopkins food 
doesn’t rank among the worst in the 
nation. mA lk 
—Tired of Terrace food? See this se 
week’s recipe for dirt on page B7. 
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HopSpeak for foreign TAs | How do 


Continued from Page BI 
make eye contact. 

This last idea causes a stir: some 
students from other cultures aren’t 
used to the idea of making eye con- 
tact with the students. One suggests 
that too much eye contact can be a 
bad thing. 

Shiffman agrees: “There are cer- 
tain times we stare. When?” she asks. 

One student immediately replies: 
“When we’re angry or in love.” 

Later, the discussion shifts to 
slang, and the professor asks the class 
to recall something she said at the 
beginning of the hour to a student 
who had failed to make a meeting: 
“You stood me up!” cries one stu- 
dent. 

Shiffman corrects: “You stood me 
up. 

Knowing the techniques isn’t 
enough; both in real life and in the 
ESL class, grad students have to put 
them to work. Three times during 
the semester, they film each other 
presenting lessons in mock class sec- 
tions. They must explain a concept 
clearly and get the other students in 
the class to participate, calling on 
them and handling their reactions. 

Afterwards, Shiffman meets indi- 
vidually with each student for a play- 
by-play of the student’s classroom 





Is anyone here your TA? 


style. 

Students of the class claim that it 
helps them feel more comfortable 
with the English language and Ameri- 
can culture. “Itreallyhelps,” says Xue 
Song, an economics grad student 
from China. Huaquing Zhao, also 
Chinese, says that Shiffman “gives us 
lots of good advice.” 

Students say that the ESL program 
helps them understand differences 
between American classrooms and 
those of their home countries; some 
American behavior would be rude or 
puzzling in other countries. As an 
example, Beatrice Barret, who is 
French, notes that in America, “if a 
student sits with feet up in class, it’s 
OK.” Zhao adds: “they can drink, 
they can eat.” 

Most importantly, for students 
who face the constant difficulty of 
working and living witha foreign lan- 
guage, the ESL class provides a sanc- 
tuary where they can feel at home. 
The students can always understand 
Shiffman’s precise speech, and she 
understands the challenge they face. 
Norbert Mooslechner, an Austrian 
student, says “Ms. Shiffman, you can 
ask anything.” 

Barret agrees: “she’s not just a 
teacher. She is something more than 
that.” 


PHOTO COURTESY OF ESL 





Giving others a future 
ECHO house helps community in need 


BY YOUNG CHANG 
News-Letter Staff 


ECHO House is located on 1705 
West Fayette Street. Further downa 
couple blocks, neighborhood drug 
dealers conduct their business with 
hoards of eager buyers. Camou- 
flaged, somtimes, among this usual 
mass of people roaming the side- 
walks are pre-release prisoners mak- 
ing their way back to jail. But com- 
munity members have never harmed 
ECHO House nor any of its work- 
ers. According to staff member 
Janice Woodward, “They know that 
they might need us at some time, so 
they're not gonna burn their 
bridges.” — 

And the ECHO (Efforts of the 
Community Helping Others) House 
Multi-Service Center is exactly that: 
a bridge or a way out to everyone in 
this small downtown Inner Harbor 
community. The peach colored cor- 
ridors and muraled walls resemble 
the interior ofa mini-nursery school, 
but these walls have heard 59 years 
of troubled voices. 

Currently, the 50 voices belong 
to everyone from substance abusers 
to folks about to face eviction. ECHO 
House provides over twelve differ- 
ent programs; the largest project re- 
mains the drug treatment program 
open to anyone 5 years of age and 
older. Other programs include ju- 
venile delinquency prevention, pa- 
rental training, AIDS awareness, 
eviction prevention, gas and elec- 
tric help, family therapy, housing, 
and food. Their main focus, though, 
is children. 

The low-ceilinged basement is 
cluttered with crayons and paint 
buckets. Tables are arranged in 
groups so that children can work 
together, and above each group table 
is posted a colorful poster listing 


rules and regulations on how they 


are to deal with one another. Lined 
along-side these rules are inspira- 
tional-message-conveying posters 
depicting chubby little toddlers or 
ambitious-eyed schoolgirls. This is 
the children’s room. 

Before the center became as 


widely known as it is today, staff 


members usually resorted to recruit- 
ing children. But now that ECHO 
House has become familiar to all 
parents in the community, mothers 
take the initiative to enroll their kids 
in various programs, and the kids 
keep coming back for more. 

The main idea is to teach chil- 
dren ofall ages to stay in school. The 
curriculum includes drug preven- 
tion methods, reading programs, 

free library cards, educational en- 


richment, culturally enriching trips, 
group activities, problem-solving 
skills, violence avoidance tech- 
niques, and decision-making skills. 
Some of these children are children 
of substance abusing parents 
(COSAP), and the combined 
COSAP curriculum in this case in- 
volves coping skills as well as pre- 
vention. ECHO House knows that 
one out of four 
children in sub- 
stance abusing 
families be- 
come sub- 
stance abusers 
themselves, so 
they work to 
ptueav emt 
COSAPs from 
becoming yet 
another statis- 
tic. 

Children 
also have the 
opportunity to 
become boy 
scouts or girl 
scouts. With 
funding from 
Baltimore Gas 
and Electric 
(BG&E), kids 
receive - free 
uniforms and 
experience the 
outdoors camp 
life with volun- 
teer leaders or 
a leader pro- 
vided by 
BG&E. gly 

For the older kids, unfortunately, 
time spent at the center is not all 
about games and fun. They are 
formed into groups where confiden- 
tiality is a primary rule, and teenag- 
ers here have the opportunity to 
share about everything from inces- 
tuous abuse to rape. 

Woodward is astounded by how 
seriously the group members honor 
the pact of confidentiality. Waving 
her arms, she laughs, “You know 
how teenagers are! That’s their life— 
where’s the phone? But it must mean 
a lot to them and to each other be- 
cause they keep quiet. They really 
do help and support one another.” 

The camaraderie and healthy at- 
mosphere stands true for the 
younger children as well, Inevita- 
bly, they sometimes fight about who 
looked at who first and who threw 
the crayon first, but Woodward ex- 
plains that they love each other in- 
credibly. 

The center also provides a snack 
every day, and, at the end of the 
month, a substantial snack such as 


House 
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BY TOM S. MULLANEY 
News-Letter Staff 


Ask most students and they’ll 
probably tell you that they wish to 
leave Johns Hopkins alittle better off 
than they found it. You could say 
Maria Magdelena Farland did just 
that. A graduate of Amherst, Farland 
arrived at Hopkins in 1988 to begin 
graduate work and since has assisted 
in the creation of a new Hopkins 
major, Comparative American Cul- 
tures, headed a pioneering summer 
program for minority graduate stu- 
dents, and has nearly completed her 
Ph.D. At the end of this year, Farland 
will leave for Wesleyan, where she 
will be teaching courses cross-listed 
in both the English and American 
Studies departments. 

When Farland arrived at Hopkins, 
the Comparative American Cultures 
major was still just an idea. It began 
to take shape when various school 
heads conducted interviews and dis- 
cussions with minority student 
groups on campus. The issue to be 
discussed: developing more courses 
aimed at ethnic studies. As Farland 
rightly points out, however, “The 
university wasn’t really in a position 
to start mounting entire depart- 
ments.” The most sensible solution, 
it was felt, was to build off of Hop- 
kins’ existing strengths, and thus it 
was decided to incorporate ethnic, 
religious and racial perspectives in 
thealready strong America-centered 
curriculum. As Farland further states, 
“For the first two years... the idea is to 
develop a couple of representative 
courses and to hope that it gives [the 
Comparative American Cultures 
major] momentum.” 

Farland’s role in developing the 
CAC major began as she was finish- 
ing her graduate studies and prepar- 
ing to enter the job market. She was 
approached by Professor Neil Hertz 
of the Humanities department and 
Professor Walter Michaels of the 
English department andasked to stay 
for another two years. Initially, she 
was hired to act as a coordinator for 
undergraduates, providing a stable 
contact point for both students and 
faculty, so that the fledgling major 
could receive the attention required. 
From there, she was hired to teach 
certain 200-level courses. 

Farland was hired, she feels, be- 
cause she had been very demonstra- 
tive of her passion for the interdisci- 
plinary approach to American 
studies. When she first arrived at 
Amherst as a freshman, she had 
wanted to be an English major. That 
dream soon died, she explains, after 
taking the introductory course. Itwas 
so bad, she recounts, that she imme- 


kids excited 


hot dogs or spaghetti. “We found 
that a lot of the children weren’t eat- 
ing very much [athome]. Sowe don’t 
give them a whole meal, because we 
can’t afford to do that, but we give 
them a fixed supplementso that when 
they go home and eat whatever’s 
home too, it'll probably amount to a 
whole meal,” explains Woodward. 

At the end of the entire program, 
each child is given a stipend, toys, a 
certificate, and a bond of $50. 
Woodward adds, “The kids that have 
been here awhile have quite a few of 
those by now.” 

The center’s family therapy pro- 
gram is multi-faceted. Every year, 
staff members complete an assess- 
ment of approximately 500 families 
in the community to provide aid to 
families who are on the verge of evic- 
tion and homelessness, who need 
help with their gas and electric bills, 
or do not have enough food to eat. 

ECHO House’s other work in- 
volves jails and pre-release centers, a 
levelin between society and jail where 
the prisoner is given an opportunity 


get 


over a 


diately decided to stop pursuing a 
B.A. in English. Her reformulated 
goal was to double major in Ameri- 
can Studies and Classics. She had al- 
ready takenanumber ofyearsin Latin 
and, being Greek-American, felt she 
could apply her basic knowledge of 
modern Greece to its ancient precur- 
sor. Two things converged, however, 
to steer her away from Classical stud- 
ies. In the middle of her sophomore 
year, requirements for the Classics 
degree changed, nullifying her first 
two years oflanguages. Furthermore, 
while in Athens during the summer 
of her sophomore year, she realized 
that her true passion lied not in the 
ancient, but in the modern world. It 
was then that she decided to focus 
her attention on American Studies. 

In 1988, Farland not only gradu- 
ated Amherst summa cum laude and 
Phi Beta Kappa, butwasalso awarded 
the Doshisha American Studies Prize. 
This award, as Jan E. Dizard, head of 
the Amherst American Studies de- 
partment, explains, is operated in 
conjunction with Doshisha Univer- 
sity in Japan. The prize is awarded to 
the senior whose thesis is most likely 
to inspire interest in American Stud- 
ies in Japan. 

The nature of the Comparative 
American Cultures major reflects 
upon Farland’s personality. She ex- 
plains that with the CAC major, there 
is time to “pursue various tangents of 
what [the student’s] interests are.” It 
is designed to appeal to those stu- 
dents “whose interests cross inter- 
disciplinary lines” and who don’t 
want to limit their studies to a par- 
ticular perspective, but rather sur- 
round, so to speak, their focus from 
many different angles. At the same 
time, however, CAC students must 
take a greater degree of responsibil- 
ity than most in deciding for them- 
selves what they wish to focus on. 
The senior thesis, which is a require- 
ment for all CAC students, is indica- 
tive of this. 

Farland feels that Comparative 
American Cultures is not only an in- 
teresting topic of study, but also a 
highly important one. It seeks to re- 
solve the misconstrued idea that 
“America is an exceptional entity 
apart from the rest of the world” and 
show, instead, that America gains its 
very significance and definition’ 
through its interrelationship both to 
the rest of the world and to the many 
different ethnic groups, races, and 
religions which inhabit it. Farland 
also points out that American Stud- 
ies have evolved in recent years. She 
explains, “Maybe twenty years ago 
you could be an Americanist and not 
speak any other foreign language or 
study other cultures,” but that, in 
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to find a job before being thrown 
back into the world. The prisoner is 
also given the chance to fulfill any 
remaining obligations toward their 
sentence, such as drug treatment. In 
the past, staff members usually ven- 
tured to the jails. But now that ECHO 
House works more with pre-release 
centers than they do jails, the prison- 
ers are arranged to come to West 
Fayette Street. This causes problems, 
though, for the long-incarcerated 
individual walking the streets like a 
free man—he faces temptations to 
visit relatives, buy some drugs, and 
ruin his probation record. Neverthe- 
less, for those who successfully stay 
out of the “big house,” as Woodward 
calls it, ECHO House remains their 
sanctuary. 

As for the future of ECHO House, 
it is the center’s hope that kids en- 
rolled in the program will assume the 
responsibility. Those thathave grown 
up in the center have stayed since the 
age of five. Woodward says of these 
children, “They could probably give 
their own seminars.” 
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you solve a problem? Call Maria! 
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Maria Farland left her mark at Hopkins: she helped found a new major. 


this day and age, such a narrow con- 
centration is fruitless and irrelevant. 

Last summer, Farland acted as 
the coordinator of a six-week pro- 
gram for minority graduates whose 
overall goal was to counteract the 
statistics which suggested that fewer 
and fewer minorities were applying 
to graduate programs. This event, 
conducted in conjunction with the 
Leadership Alliance program, was 
the first of its type. It had been done 
before with students in the sciences, 
but never with those focused in the 
humanities. Through a highly-selec- 
tive application process, twelve stu- 
dents were accepted to a program in 
which each developed a thesis which 


he:or-she would present at.a confer- 
ence set up by Farland. The overall ” 


goal was met with flying colors, 
Farland explains, as all twelve indi- 
viduals later applied and were ac- 
cepted to various graduate programs 
across the country. 

When asked what she will miss 
when she relocates to Wesleyan, she 
expresses a sadness over leaving the 
company of her colleagues and the 


city of Baltimore. Her impression of 
the city, very different than those of 
many, is one of fascination. She ap- 
preciates its highly neighborhood- 
based feel and its “1950s pop-culture 
aesthetic.” She enjoys the fact that, 
unlike many cities in which there ex- 
ists one centralized tourist center, 
Baltimore is highly dispersed. In 
Cambridge, where she was born and 
raised, she explains that everyone 
knows where to go. In Baltimore, 
“you have your own secrets.” 

Maria Farland will certainly leave 
Johns Hopkins far better off than she 
found it. As Dr. Michaels, Farland’s 
Ph.D. advisor, reflects on Farland’s 
performance over the last few years, 
he considers her to be one of the very 
few who “works as a colleague in- 
stead of just a student.” In his opin- 
ion, she possesses a “combination of 
extreme scholarly ability, a tremen- 
dous, charismatic teaching ability, 
and tremendous organizational abil- 
ity,” and that without her the devel- 
opment of the CAC major “would 
not have been possible.” It would 
certainly be hard to disagree. 





Risk a little, smile a little 


s I was walking to 
work a few mornings 
ago, I couldn’t help 
but smile. The sun 
was shining. The daffo- 

dils and crocuses (croci?) were 
blooming. The birds were chirping. 
Mother Nature had not yet pulled 
her lovely little “Let’s have snow in 
April” joke. Spring wasin full bloom. 

Keeping that in mind, I made a 
slight blunder in sidewalk etiquette, 
at least, as far as Baltimore is con- 
cerned. As I passed an old man rush- 
ing along the sidewalk, I caught his 
eye and smiled. What I received as a 
response wasa cross between a vague 
attempt at reactivating those jaw 
muscles and a very perplexed frown. 
Remember those happy face stickers 
we all used to get in the mail when we 
were children, and there was that 
one with the wavy mouth and the 
eyes going in all different 
directions...well, you get the picture. 

Id like to think I renewed the 
man’s faith in the younger genera- 
tion. We can be kinda friendly, I be- 
lieve. In actuality, I’m fairly certain 
that I scared him. Maybe in Califor- 
nia, a vague smile is just fine, but in 
Baltimore, any sign of teeth can be 
misconstrued as some sort of weird 
cult phenomenon. 

So what’s wrong with this pic- 
ture? It seems to me that it goes be- 
yond the grouchy morning jitters of 
a8:00a.m. walk. Forexample, I don’t 
knowhowmany conversations I have 
had in the last week that began casu- 
ally and then quickly degenerated 
into silly jokes and teasing. I wasn’t 
even willing to delve into a deeper 
conversation with people that I 
know, so it’s not surprising that a 
perfect stranger I met on the street 
would rather assume the worst and 
stare at his feet than actually look 
into my eyesand discover something 
he may not have known before. 

April Fool’s Day strikes me as an 
odd occasion, Here’s a day where as 
a country, we celebrate cruelty and 
ignorance. We revel in childish jokes 
which can sometimes be funny but 


MIRANDALASALLE 


Idle Chatter 


are, more often than not, simply hurt- 
ful. I will digress quickly to cite the 
April Fool’s issue of the News-Letter 
which at times took on a negative 
tone. Even this paper can fall into a 
pattern of thoughtlessness. 

The editors chose to use the occa- 
sion of April Fool’s Day to attack a 
former Editor-in-Chief who is no 
longer in Maryland. Their efforts cer- 
tainly did not affect Max, but they 
may havebeen insulting to his friends 
who remain on staff. It seems that 
this year’s editors have finallylearned 
to express an opinion in the paper; 
maybe they should attempt to chan- 
nel their criticisms at more relevant 
figures of campus life rather than 
dwelling on a past long gone. Their 
excuse, however, is “April Fool’s!” 

With such a generally accepted 
attitude encouraging insensitivity, 
why shouldn’t it be difficult to ac- 
cepta friendly gesture without ques- 


tioning the motives? It’s easy to hurt 
The Hitchhiker’s Guide 


to the Galaxy says the 
answer to the mystery 
of the universe is 42. 


—_—_—_———_—_—_— 


and to criticize and thus equally dif- 
ficult to accept and to understand. 
I’m not suggesting we all go out and 
hug a complete stranger, but maybe 
we should risk a little. Smile a little, 

The Hitchhiker’s Guide to the Gal- 
axy (a very strange but quite good 
book) says the answer to the mystery 
of the universe is 42. Rumor has it 
that the question is, “How many 
miles must one walkin another man’s 
shoes?” I wonder if anyone has or 
will ever try, 
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Ra a 
ROMY AND MICHELE’S 
HIGH SCHOOL REUNION 






uena Vista Pictures 


Rated R 
Directed by David Mirkin 
Produced by Laurence Mark 


Screenplay by Robin Schiff 


Cast: 





ROMY ctecseccse ieee Mira Sorvino 
Michele 0c, nck nekee: Lisa Kudrow 
Heather -2. 0007 .... Janeane Garofalo 
Sandy Priok....2.aigtaaskents Alan Cumming 


Ghristie’2..ctisuscoceereenn Julia Campbell 


BY JUSTIN SLOTMAN 
News-Letter Staff 


Romy And Michele’s High School 
Reunion is a mixed bag, somewhere 
between wacky comedy and dark 
comedy; like if you combined the 
plot of Dumb And Dumber with the 
tone of Heathers. Or even Welcome 
To The Dollhouse; both films have 
these out-of-nowhere dream se- 
though Romy And 
Michele’s is rather more surreal. 

Add to that a whole lot of eighties 
everybody-dance pop tunes (the 


quences, 








only contemporary piece is No 
Doubt’s “Just A Girl;” ifthe produc- 
ers of Romy And Michele are trying 
to say that Anaheim’s finest ska band 
are the nineties equivalent of Wang 
Chung, well, they've convinced me) 
and a great, bitter performance by 
Janeane Garofalo, and you're in the 
neighborhood of this film. 

The eponymous heroines (played 
by Mira Sorvino and Lisa Kudrow, 
respectively) are long-time best 
friends who, after high school, moved 
to Los Angeles to seek their fortune. 
Now, ten years later, Romy discoy- 
ers by virtue of a chance encounter 
with another L.A. transplant from 
their graduating class in Tucson 
(Garofalo) that they haven’t been 
invited to their reunion. 

Happily ignorant that perhaps 
somebody didn’t want them to 
come—or that no one remembered 
them—they decide to go. But only 
after disguising themselves as “suc- 
cessful businesswomen” (black suits, 
briefcases, hair very professionally 
not hanging down their backs) and 
borrowing a Jaguar from the 
dealership where Romy works 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 
Romy and Michele 


Reunion retuns us to the eighties... in a good way. 


(Michele is unemployed). 

Yousee, they gotta disguise them- 
selves: they’re literally trapped in the 
eighties. They've watched Pretty 
Woman thirty-six times. They dress 
in bright pastel colors. Their cover 
story (what they've been doing the 
past decade): they invented eighties 
office-virus, the Post-It note. 

They speak in strangled Valley 
accents; Kudrow’s sounds natural, 
and not all that much different from 
her character on Friends. And they’re 
stillliving together, going outto clubs 
together (and dancing only with each 
other, like they did at the senior 
prom) and simply existing together, 
like birds in a cage; mentally, they’re 
incapable of meeting anyone new. 
Their friendship hasn’t moved a mil- 
limeter in any direction in a decade. 
And they’re very, very comfortable 
this way. Until Romy starts remem- 
bering that they didn’t have all that 
great a time in high school. 

In flashbacks we learn that they 
were the “weird girls,” not really fit- 
ting in with any of the established 
social groups and the perfect target 
for the girls at the top, the A-group. 
Especially Michele, who wore.a back 
brace. Romy is the leader of the two, 
oratleast the one who A.) figures out 
what’s wrong, and B.) comes up with 
a scheme to fix it. 

When the A-group vixens (led by 
Julia Campbell) stick magnets on 
Michele’s brace, Romy starts laugh- 
ing, just to let everyone know what 
happened didn’t bother them. 
Sorvino plays Romy with such ear- 
nestness and lack-of-guile that her 
laid back quasi-Valley talk sounds 
weird from the start, like she’s cover- 
ing something up (her crush on class 
heartthrob~ Billy [Vincent 
Ventresca], forinstance) out of sheer 
nervousness. The forced-sounding 
accent makes Romy endearing, how- 
ever; like she’s somebody who’s re- 
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Only Lisa Kudrow and Mira Sorvino could take such a totally stupid idea and turn it into a successful, fun 
product. Well, and the people who came up with the Truth or Dare TV show. 


ally trying to do something despite 
herself. 

Kudrow’s Michele, on the other 
hand, is quite complete in herself. 
She appears airheaded but only be- 
cause she really does not care at all 
what anybody thinks of her, except 
possibly Romy. She’s the object of 
the affections ofbrainjob Sandy Frink 
(Alan Cumming), whom she con- 
tinually spurns, despite the fact that 
both of them are loathed and hated 
by everybody else; the social dynam- 
ics of Sagebrush High School again 
recall Welcome To The Dollhouse for 
this critic. 

Nobody will risk being friends 
with someone in their selfsame posi- 
tion for fear of becoming even lower 
individuals than they already are. 
Except, inexplicably, Romy and 
Michele themselves, who simply are. 
Who simply don’t realize that 
everyone’slaughing at them and sim- 
ply don’t care. 

This is, by the way, the best role 


I’ve ever seen Janeane Garofalo in 
(though I missed that Uma Thurman 
thing). She plays bitter loner Heather 
Mooney with such a lack of senti- 
ment that you get on the screen a 
person who hates everyone without 
question or reason. She resents the 
world enough to have made her for- 
tune designing a cigarette paper that 
burns twice as fast. 

Anyway, Sorvino and Kudrowdo 
fine; I didn’t like the way the film 
resolved itself, however. There’s that 
one inspired dream sequence, where 
Romy and Michele fumble their way 
to the top. Suddenly, poof, back to 
reality, where their goofball claim to 
be the inventors of the Post-It note is 
quickly exposed as a fraud. 

But they just win again, humiliat- 
ing their enemies, gaining the love of 
their ex-peers; it all happens twice. 
The difference is the second time 
they did it together, as Romy and 
Michele (in the dream sequence they 
go their separate ways—with differ- 


ent men), which is the only way it 
can be for them, the only way they 
can win in the real world. 

If this film was in the hands of 
someone with a more cynical out- 
look, the fact that Romy and 
Michele are forever stuck with each 
other would be a horrible, evil 
thing, a testament to their weak- 
ness. In the hand of “Simpsons” 
executive-producer and first-time 
director David Mirkin it’s a cause 
for celebration. 

He and screenwriter Robin 
Schiff seem to be saying: Look at 
these two twits. They re happy; let 
them have their fun. It’s this sort of 
attitude—that you just want to 
have fun—that you should go into 
the theater with. It’s the only way 
to stay with the spirit of the film, 
and thus enjoy it, throughout. 


This review was written with help 
from the Internet Movie Database. 
Visit at www.imdb.com 





Volcano threatens L.A. and moviegoers everywhere 


Look out for the latest natural disaster, not-so-secretly disguised as a movie 





VOLCANO 


Twentieth Century Fox 


Produced by Neal H. Moritz and Andrew 
Z. Davis 

Screenplay by Jerome Armstrong and Billy 
Ray 

Directed by Mick Jackson 







Cast: 

Mike Roark ....,--:ssresse- Tommy Lee Jones 
Dr. Amy Barnes ....ccsssseeressesser Anne Heche 
Kelly Roark ........05 .. Gaby Hoffmann 
Emmit Reese .::ccscsevarcsteervneet Don Cheadle 
Dr, Jaye Calder oct. cscsscsssecs Jacqueline Kim 


BY HELEN EVERETT 
News-Letter Staff 

The New York Times published 
a story in this week’s Sunday pa- 
per about the crop of big-budget 
disaster movies that we, the view- 
ing public, will be faced with this 
summer. Apparently these mov- 
ies are cash cows, grossing far 
more abroad than they doathome. 
So I have a question: Do disaster 
movies appeal to people living in 
nations with little infrastructure 
and no public works? That’s what 
the this movie is about; the suc- 
cess of the governmental depart- 
ments that keep things running 
(or not) in this country. 


This is an action/disaster flick, 
that is to say it is a movie where the 
action takes the form ofa disaster, as 
opposed to a movie that is a disaster 
in and of itself. In fairness, Volcano 
is not a disaster, it’s just challenged. 
The challenge is presented in the 
form of an oddly unexciting story 
line and lame script. The story is 
that there’s secretly a volcano under 
LA. You already gathered that from 


lars this summer. 

The best part of this uninspired 
movie is Tommy Lee Jones. No one 
doeslaw-man-in-a-crisis better than 
he. Here, he plays Director of the 
Office of Emergency Management 
Mike Roark. This is Jones in his ele- 
ment. Roark is a man from the mid- 
west, a good-old-boy who is confi- 
dent by nature but vaguely 
uncomfortable in Los Angeles. He is 
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Apparently these movies are cash cows, grossing 


far more abroad than they do at home. So I 


have a question: Do disaster movies appeal to 


people living in nations with little 


infrastructure and no public works? 





“The Coast is Toast” promotions? 
Good. Then you just saved yourself 
over seven bucks. 

Note: Sony theaters announced 
today that ticket prices at their the- 
aters will be increasing to nine dol- 
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recently divorced and the father of 
one child, whois, of course, aspunky 
adolescent having trouble adapting 
to her parents’ split, but who will 
really shine through and come to 
appreciate her dad when the mo- 


Ooh, flames. Pyrotechnics can be really cool sometimes. Now why can’t the whole movie be as cool as the fire 


in this scene? 
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Tommy Lee Jones and Anne Heche. Y‘know, maybe the movie would’ve been better if it used the song 
“Volcano” from the Presidents of the USA. It’s gonna blow, whoa-oh-oh-oh.... 


ment of truth arrives in-the form ofa 
river of magma. This charming 
young thing is played by Gaby 
Hoffmann. Ms. Hoffmann may bea 
fine actress in her own right, but in 
this movie the best thing about her is 
her hair. Love the ‘do. 

Also making an appearance is 
Anne Heche, who plays a perky little 
geologist, Amy Barnes. She is so 
damned cute! But ona serious note, 
no onelooks this good after ten years 
of graduate school. More Hollywood 
lies. 'm more prepared to believe 
that there’s a volcano under 
Bloomberg. There is a more realistic 
looking geologist in the movie 
named Rachel. She’s alittle bitweath- 
ered, a little bit bitter, and she’s 
sucked into a lava pit within the first 
twenty minutes, 

There are moments in Volcano 
where the dialogue becomes an in- 
strument of torture. It makes you 
want to lose your keys in the lava 
and jump in after them. On of these 
moments happens in the Hard 
Rock Café, which has been con- 
verted to a shelter during the diffi- 
culties. But the café upholds its 
image. There are still balloons and 


buttons for everyone. In this make- 
shift shelter, Roark’s daughter is 
looking after alittle boy with whom 
she plays rock, paper, scissors, She 
has scissors, he has paper. “Scis- 
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There are moments in 
Volcano where the 
dialogue becomes an 
instrument of torture. 
It makes you want to 
lose your keys in the 
lava and jump in after 
them. 





sors beats paper,” she tells him. 


“T’m not scissors, I’m lava,” he re- - 


plies. “What beats lava?” “My dad.” 
Heard in surround sound, it’sa syr- 
upy experience, 


Admittedly, I had to wait until 
the movie was over to decide that I 
really didn’t like it. It moves very 
quickly from the first seconds to the 
last, so there’s no time for reflection 
untilit’s over. The opening is amon- 
tage ofimages that are meant to con- 
vey the frenetic pace of life in LA. 
Mission accomplished. 

After these first scenes, it’s lava, 
lava, everywhere. Many of the lava 
shots are technical masterpieces. 
Some are amateurish. The amateur- 
ish shots usually involve fire. In the 
final scenes, much of the concrete 
strewn through the streets of the city 
bends and breaks like Styrofoam. 
There is also, in the last scene, a 
joyful reunion involving a child and 
a golden retriever, 

Volcano can only be recom- 
mended on the strength of Tommy 
Lee Jones and some of the special 
effects. Otherwise, it’s a very forget- 
table, and occasionally irritating, 
film. the choice is up to you. Ifyou’ve 
gota couple of hours and ten bucks 
lying around, maybe it’s not a ter- 
tible way to spend an evening. But I 


bet you could think of something 
better to do. 
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ARIES: (MarcH 21-Aprit 19) 

I fly through the air like a princess 
that is fair, but I crash down for lack 
of intelligence. Beauty can get you 
places, but you fail unless youthink, 
Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 

Love is waiting, but its guise is un- 


becoming. Open your heart to sur- lunch lady, your suitemate and the guy € COMES A “SHERMAN, WHY DON'T ‘700 
prising alleys and your reward will you don’t know who sits behind you in ont Se | 10 ORCHMANTI NIBELE ON SEAWEED. (an} 
be waiting at the end of the road. Occ Civ? Believe it or not, you're hot. ND : 
Gemini: (May 21-June 20) SaGITTARIus: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) Cc \ AN 
Matzoh, matzoh, matzoh! When That life you live is leading you down a \OosZ, b ze\ 5 
Was eating ever this fun? It may seem dangerous path. Break away from your Vig SBP 

less than desirable, but appearances friends and start acting the way that AG YOU'RE A KINDER, 

(and taste) can be deceiving. your head is telling you. OA MAKE | | OONEMEMBER?. 

Cancer: (JUNE 21-Juty 22) Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) \ CR 


But of course you can swoop down 
over the masses and pick at their 
eyeslikealarge vulture. Justbe care- 
ful on the re-entry, 

Leo: (JuLy 23-Aucust 22) 

I’m out ofthe room for one minute, 
and you’ reall over the nearest warm 
body. Rein in your passions and 
live up to your expectations. 
Virco: (AuGust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Not only are boring, unimagina- 
tive people leaving droppings of 
hate, they also insinuate themselves 








Lrpra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
Jewish and Christian holidays can be 
celebrated by those of all religions— 
everyone should be able to share the 
emotions and actions. 

Scorpio: (OcTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
Is this a joke? Compliments from the 


ABCD...the letter that’s next is the 
letter E. If you aren’t familar with the 
alphabet, try a refresher course. Turn 
on the TV and watch PBS. 

Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - FEBRUARY 18) 
Bad dogs strut their stuff and never take 
shit from anyone. You can be the 
same—just remember to bare your 
teeth and bark real loud. 

Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 20) 
Thing is, you never wanted to lift that 
car and change the tire. You should 
have hitchiked when that blue pickup 


Sherman’s Lagoon 





























YOU EMBARRASS YOUR 
AS OFTEN AS T DO, DAD, 
BUT MOU HAVE THE ABILIN 
OUT IT! 
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into promising situations. with the Nevada tags drove by. 





by Cody Wilmer 


JUST FILL IN THE FOLLOWING DIALoGuF 
BALLOONS WITH EXAM HINTS N TIPS, 
PASTE THIS TO YOUR NeTE Book, AND 
THE PROG wilt THINK |TS 
JusT ANOTHER INNOCENT 
HILARIOUS INTACL MENT 

of K.G. ComiX | 





WE HERE AT KouARD GREEN 
COMIX ARE THINKING oF 
You AS we NEAR FINALS 











Now Just SIT BACK, RELAX, 
AND KICK OUT SOME &B- 

SCHOOL JAMS, NOW THAT You 
Know THE K.G, COMIK 
SECRETS OF SUCCESS, 



















TAKE 
ADVANTAGE, MA: 
TREE ADVANTAGE, 
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Bonus thing to love 
about Nepal: 
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Fells Everest 






odmade dirtand dirt 
don’t hurt. Go 
ahead. Play God. 
This week, we’re 
bringing you the 


recipe that combines the two most 
divine elements of God’s creation: 
dirt and chocolate. These are the 
two basic components from which 
all life springs and is sustained. 

By the way, Emily would like 
to extend her heartfelt thanks to 
Science Editor Josh Greenberg, 
who just brought her a King Size 
Hershey bar. Yum. 

This recipe comes complete 
with one of our favorite food sto- 


by Leigh Rubin 


Before Tupperware, there were 
earthenware parties. 





own and dirty 


by J.P. Toomey 
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ries. Back in high school, Emily at- 
tended a chocolate party at her good 
friend Roxanne Hoch’s house. 
Speaking of which, we would like to 
express our belief that chocolate par- 
ties are the embodiment of love, 
beauty, and all that is right in the 
world. Yes, we are soliciting invita- 
tions. 

Anyway, at this wonderful choco- 
late party of years past, Emily’s good 
friend Chris Cheng, using his superb 
culinaryskills, whipped up some dirt 
and then ate it. Chris’s past accom- 
plishments include homemade salsa 
(tasty!) and some really good tofu. 

But this recipe is neither salsa nor 
tofu. This is dirt, dammit. So never 
fear, you carniverous, cholesterol- 
craving cooks. This recipe is packed 


_ with fat. And love. Aw. 


So moving right along. Yeah. So 


‘| there Emily wasat this fiesta de choco- 


late. Sandhya couldn’t make it. She 
was in Ohio. And she didn’t know 
Emily yet. And she still doesn’t know 
Roxanne. But she did know choco- 
late. 
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Eat This! 


So. Back to this chocolate party. 
During the course of the evening, 
Chris called each of the femaleguests 
into the kitchen oneby one. There he 
hada vase filled with dirt and several 
carnations. He would hand the girla 
carnation and then commence to 
eating the dirt. Each girl would first 
conclude that Chris was a complete 
freak, and then realize that the dirt 
was in fact a chocolate-based sub- 
stance. Then she too would join in 
the freakish behavior. Now we invite 
you to as well. 

So here is the recipe! It comes 
direct from Chris at Duke Univer- 
sity, via e-mail. You will find it be- 
low, in Chris’s own words. 


Chocolate Dirt 


Chocolate pudding 

Assorted gummy worms, 

A bag of oreo cookies (not double- 
stuffed, the extra filling will make the 
soil look too white) : 


1. Crush the oreo cookies thoroughly 
while still in the bag. Make sure it is 
fine enough so that is looks like dirt. 
2. Put the chocolate pudding and 
crushed oreos into a big flowerpot 
and mix. The pudding is just sup- 
posed to make the soil stick together 
alittle bit, so don’t put too much in, 
or else the soil will look more like 
mud, 

3. Last, put in some gummy worms 
and mixitinto the soil until youcan’t 
see them. If you want to freak some- 
one out, pulled out a worm from 
you pot of soil and eat it in front of 

im. 


Please enjoy this recipe which 
could cause mass panic in the streets _- 
and the coming of the apocalypse, 
Dirt. Chocolate. It’s just more power — 
than one person can handle. Share it 
with friends, ; 

_ He that climbs a ladder must be- 
gin at the first step. He that seeks 
chocolate must first wade through 
the dirt. “ 
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Friday, April 25 





ON CAMPUS 


Hear those crazy singers, The Men- 
tal Notes, in Bloomberg Auditorium 
tonight at 8 pm. The free show fea- 
tures Swarthmore’s Mixed Company 
and Duke’s Lady Blue, as well. 


The Senior Formal goes down in the 
Peabody Library tonight from 10 pm 
until 2 am. Tickets are $15 stag, $25 
couples, and formal attire is required 
(but it’s not a black tie occasion). 
There will be music, catered food, 
anda bar. Shuttles from Homewood 
will be provided. 


Circle K presents A Masquerade Ball 
to benefit the Big Brothers and Big 
Sisters of Central Maryland at the 
Omni Inner Harbor Hotel from 9 
pm to 2 am. Tickets are $10 in ad- 
vance, and $15 at the door. 


Robin L. Blumberg Sleinger, of the 
Catholic University of America, ex- 
plains Why Things Bend, at 2 pm in 
Maryland Hall Room 218, as.a part 
of the JHU Applied Physics Labora- 
tory Colloquium. 


_ Finish off your year right at E-Level 
from 2:pm to 2 am with Soma Holiday 
and the Buttered Niblets. 


The Johns Hopkins University Army 
ROTC Blue Jay Battalion will conduct an 
awards ceremony at Bloomberg audi- 
torium form 7 to 9 pm. The cer- 
emony will recognize academic and 
military excellence in cadets as well 
as induct the first members into the 
JHU ROTC hall of fame. All are wel- 
come. Questions? Call 1-800-JHU- 
ROTC. 


Tonight hits off the beginning of 
the Little Sparks Spring Festival 1997 in 
Maryland 109 at 7:30 pm. 


Juniors: pick up some networking 
‘skills in Mergenthaler Hall, Room 111 
today at 3:30 pm. Learn how to over- 
come phone obstacles when contact- 
ing employers and develop a 
competetive edge in the market place. 
Or figure out how to navigate the Gradu- 
ate School application process at 2 pm, 
with an overview of time grames, 
appliation materials, and writing es- 
Says: linnaperneqey tr 


Forget Terrace!.Eat jerk chicken, 
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oxtail stew and assorted cakes ca- 
tered by Clemente’s Restaurantat the 
Carribeean Week Cultural Dinner in the 
Glass Pavilion from 7 to 10 pm. And 
while you eat, enjoy the sounds of the 
Islanders’ Street Band. Admission is 
$8 in advance, $10 at the door. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Join in a Memorial Ritual Reading of 
Howl and other works by Allen Ginsburg, at 
Mencken’s Cultured Pearl Cafe, 1114 
Hollins Street, around 10 pm tonight. 
You are invited to read or just listen. 


Catch the Baltimore premier of 
Blush, a Hong Kong film about two 
young women prostitutes and their 
rivalry for the love of one man, at the 
Walters Film House at 7:30 pm. Tick- 
ets are $4 general, $3 members, stu- 
dents, seniors. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


Hear Jimmie’s Chicken Shack and Un- 
derfoot at 8x10; Love Riot plays Fletcher's 
with Once Blue and Cindy Lee Berryhill; 
New Wet Kojak, a band featuring mem- 
bers of Shudder to Think and Girls 
Against Boys, performs at Memory 
Lane; bassist Jonas Hellborg hits the Fun- 
nel with Shawn Lane and Jay Jay. 


Don’t miss the techno wizard, DJ 
Shadow, at the Capitol Ballroom in 
DC tonight. 





Saturday, April 26 





ON CAMPUS 


The Sirens give their annual Spring 
Concert in Bloomberg at 8 pm. i 


The South Asian Society of Hop- 
kins presents its 75th Annual Cul- 
tural Show, Taala: A Night of Rhythms, in 
the Arellano Theatre at 7:30 pm. Ad- 
mission is $4, and authentic Indian 
Food will be on sale. 


Hear Soma Holiday, the Kelly Bell Band, 
and get free pizza and prizes at Hop 
Fest 97, an outdoor concert on the 
Upper Quad from 6 to 9 pm. 


Caribbean Week’s biggest party, 
the Caribbean Fete takes place in the 
Great Hall from 10 pm to 2 am. Mu- 
sic for the free event will be provided 


+ byDJ Que Pasa, who will bustout the 


reggae, calypso, ska, and more. 
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The Amadeus Trio joins the Hopkins 
Symphony Orchestra for a performance 
of Beethoven’s Triple Concerto in C 


for Violin, Cello, and Piano at 8 pm in 


Shriver Hall. Tickets are $7 general 
admission, $6 students and free for 
JHU students with ID. Call 516-6542. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Hear the AllNighters perform at 
Loyola College tonight. Contact 
AllNighters@jhu.edu for more infor- 
mation. 


Greenmount Avenue explodes 
with activity today during the second 
Multi-Cultural Spring Festival, from 10 am 
to 4pm. Join the thousands of Christ- 
mas in April volunteers when they 
storm Harwood neighbor hood to 
repair, paint and landscape houses. 


Get overto the University of Mary- 
land Baltimore County in 
Cantonsville for Quad mania to hear 
Geroge Clinton and the P-Funk All-Stars, 
rapper Redman, ska band the Toasters, 
the Bloodhound Gang, and more, at 
noon, free of charge! Call 455-3100 
ext. 3 for details. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


Jah Works bring its reggae to 8x10; 
hear Splitshine and Expanding Man at 
Fletcher's; or catch Honor Among Thieves 
at Bohager’s for free; the amazing Delta 
72 rock at the Black Cat in DC. 


Eric Ambel & Roscoe’s Gang, a roots- 
rock band, hits the Roots Cafe at St. 
John’s Church, 27th & St. Paul Streets, 
at 8 pm with the Graverobbers. Tickets 
are $6. 





Sunday, April 27 


ON CAMPUS 


Join RAB for an Orioles game vs. the 
Boston Red Sox today. Tickets are only 
$5, but space is limited so get your 







to May I 


tickets early. Sign up with Alex, that 
Snoopy guy who lives near the Snack 
Bar, at 516-5013. 





COURTESY OF JHU GOSPEL CHOIR 


Don’t miss the 1997 Annual Spring 
Concert presented by the Johns Hop- 
kins University Gospel Choir at 6 pm in 
Shriver Auditorium. Featured gos- 
pel choirs include Morgan St. Uni- 
versity, Towsan St. University, UM 
Baltimore County, UM College 
Park, Howard University, and 
Adoremus, a JHU Christian a 
capella group. Tickets are $3 stu- 
dents, $4 general. 


It’s a Soccer-Fest out on the Garland 
Field from 1 to 4 pm. Come out and 
play or just eat the Bar-B-Q. The 
games are co-sponsored by the Or- 
ganization Latina Estudiantil (OLE). 
Call Jackson at 235-9036 for more 
information. 


Get out for Holi on the Beach Il, “the 
festival of colors.” From noon to 9 pm, 
the events include Uttran, the Kite 
Flying Festival, Annual Skit and Mys- 
tery Dances, and Rangeela, the Spirit 
of Color. Powered by the Cosmic 
Sound, AUM, the eventis, as always, 
entirely free. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Peabody Concert Orchestra, under 
Associate Conductor Edward 
Polochick, closes its season today in 
the Miriam Friedberg Hall, One East 
Mt. Vernon Place at 3 pm. 
Theprogram includes Brahm’s Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Haydn and 
Mendelssohn’s Symphony No. 2 Lobgesang. 
Tickets are $16 general, $8's 
and $5 students with ID. cal 659- 
8124 forinformation. 


RBI RA 


Listen to the Chamber Music Society of 
Baltimore at the Baltimore Museum of 
Art this afternoon at 3:30 pm. Tick- 
ets are $18 general, $5 students, anda 
reception will follow the perfor- 
mance. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


Check out Uz Jsme Doma and Rhi- 
novirus at Memory Lane; the All Mighty 
Senators are at Windsor Inn; Diana Froley 
performs at Funk's Democratic Coffee Spot; 
O'Brien’s features Baltec Avenue, Monkey 
Boy and the Martians. 





Monday, April 28 


ON CAMPUS 


Hear Chai Ling, the Commander- 
in-Chiefat Tiananmen Square, finally 
speak in Shriver Hall tonight at 6:30 
pmas part of the 1997 Woodrow Wil- 
son International Studies Symposium. 


William C. Hunter, MA, MD, author of 
the book Getting into Medical School: A 
Planning Guide for Minority Students, 
speaks in the Mudd Hall Auditorium 
from 7 to 8:30 pm. The event is free 
and a reception with light refresh- 
ments will follow. 


Sophomores and juniors with an 
interest in the Humanities are invited 
to learn about the Honors Program in 
Humanistic Studies at 5 pm in Gillman 
111. If you cannot attend but would 
like to learn more, write to Dana 
Hollander c/o the Humanities Cen- 
ter or at dana@jhu.edu. 


April 25, 1997 
MUSIC CLUBS 


Dinosaur Jr hit Bohager's tonight with 
Kris Novoselic’s Sweet 75; Steve Morse 
and Ruth Gerson perform at 8x10; check 
outGeorge Clinton and the P-Funk All-Stars 
at the 9:30 Club in DC; Lake Trout per- 
form at the Redwood Grill. 


lat on) Meee eee a 
Tuesday, April29 


ON CAMPUS 


Come watch the Lady Jays thrash 
the Franklin and Marshall women’s 
lacrosse team in the last game of the 
season at 4 pm on the athletic field. 


The College Democrats hold their 
weekly meeting in Maryland Hall 
Room 217 at8 pm. Call Joe McKelvey 
at 243-1631 or email rfk@jhu.edu for 
details. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Charles Village Community 
Benefits District will hold its annual 
Spring Town Meeting at 7 pm at St. John’s 
Methodist Church at 27th and St. 
Paul Streets. Join members of the 
Charles Management Authority for 
an open forum to discuss the 1998 
fiscal year budget. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


8x10 features the Saw Doctors; Bobbi 
MacDonald hits Funk’s Democratic Coffee 
Spot; the Mighty Chihuahuas perform at 
Middleton Tavern; Changing Horses play 
O'Brien's. 


Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Place, 727-0468 


Bohager’s, 515 S. Eden St., 563-7220 


Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., 276-9085 

The Coffee House at Mays Chapel, 11911 Jenifer Rd, Timonium, 922-5210 
The Depot, 1728 N. Charles St., 750-6121 

8x10, 8-10 E. Cross St., 625-2000. Great live bands. 

Fat Lulu’s, 1818 Maryland Ave. 685-4665 

Fells Point Cafe, 723 S. Broadway, Fells Pt., 327-8800 

Funk’s Democratic Coffee Spot, 1818 Eastern Ave., 276-3865. 


Funnel, 401 S. Eutaw St., 837-0502 


Hammerjacks, 1101 S. Howard St., 481-7328 (chg.) & 752-3302 (info). 


J Patricks, 1371 Andre St., 727-9482. 


Memory Lane, 1433 Hamburg St., 837-5070, 18+ w/ID 
9:30 Club, 815 V. St., N.W., D.C. (202)393-0930. 
Orpheus, 1001 E. Pratt at Exeter, 276-5599. Dance club. 
Mick O’Shea’s, 328 N. Charles St., 539-7504 


eniors Paradox; 1310 Russell St., 837-9110. Huge warehouse turned dance club. 


Slapstix Comedy Club The Brokerage, 34 Market Place, 659-7527. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN BEING AN 


Ethics Board 
Member 


APPLICATIONS ARE NOW AVAILABLE AT THE STUDENT. 
COUNCIL OFFICE IN MERRYMAN HALL 





APPLICATIONS DUE: April 28 @ 12:00 PM 










. ANY QUESTIONS? 
-CALL THE STUDENT COUNCIL OFFICE @ x8203 


hy 


-“Wyatt’s, 1614 Eastern Avé., Fells Pt, 732-8656 
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Campus Notes 





ON CAMPUS 


The Johns Hopkins University Gospel 
Choir sings spiritual and contempo- 
rary gospel music, under the direc- 
tion of J. T. McMillan at noon this 
afternoon in the Clipper Room. The 


event is free. For more details, call 
516-7157. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Peabody Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Hajime Teri Murai, fin- 
ishes its season in the Miriam 
Friedberg Concert Hall, One East Mt. 
Vernon Place. The program includes 
Chen Yi's Ge Xu (Antiphony) 1994 and 
Stravinsky's complete ballet The Firebird. 


Tickets are $16 general, $5 students 
with ID, 


MUSIC CLUBS 


Don’tyou dare miss the BooRadleys 
when they bring their britpop to the 
9:30 Cub in DC with the acclaimed 
Gigolo Aunts; the Put-Outs, Johnny Love 
and Speed perform at Hal Daddy's; hear 
Duffy Kane at the Full Moon Saloon; 
Grandizer, Ashley Stove and Spatula hit 
Memory Lane. 





Thursday, May 1 





OFF CAMPUS 


Get overto the Baltimore Museum 
of Art for Freestyle, an evening of live 
music, film screenings, and food 
tastings. And it’s all free from 5 to 9 
pm. Call 369-6314 for more infor- 
mation. 


Learn about the Row Houses of 
Baltimore, DC, and Philadelphia at 
the lecture, Tale of Three Cities, at the 
Walters Art Gallery, which begins 
promptly at 6:15 pm. Admission is 
$12 members and students, $20 gen- 
eral, 


MUSIC CLUBS 


Too Skinny J’s and Shootz Groove play 
at 8x10; the Gigolo Aunts, Old 97s and the 
Beltways perform at Fletcher's; see the 
Juggling Suns at the Funnel, followed by 
Stash, a Phish cover band. 


Volunteers, 16 years of age or 
older, willing to spend the week at 
camp are needed to be companions 
toa child ora teenager with muscular 
dystrophy for the Muscular Dystrophy 
Association. Volunteers will choose be- 
tween two sessions: either June 15th 
through June 22nd or June 22nd 
through June 28th. For further in- 
formation and an application form, 
write: MDA Summer Camp, 8501 
LaSalle Road Suite 211, Towson, MD 
21286. 


The F. Scott Fitzgerald Literary Confer- 
ence Committee is sponsoring its sec- 
ond annual shortstory contest. Any resi- 
dent of Maryland, Virginia or the 
District of Columbia may enter a 
typed, double-spaced story nolonger 
than 3,000 words that has not been 
previously published before July 15 
at The Writers Center, 4508 Walsh 
Street, Bethesda, MD 20815. First 
prize is $500. Call (301)309-3300 for 
more information. 


Baptist Student Ministry holds weekly 
“Encounter” meetings every Thurs- 
days at 3 pm in the Campus Minis- 
tries Office in AMR I Wood House, 
with fellowship, guest speakers, Bible 
study, service projects, movie nights, 
and Christian atmosphere. All are 
welcome. If you have any questions, 
contact Bobby Waddail, Baptist cam- 
pus minister, at 516-8188. 


The Center for Immunization Research 
at Johns Hopkins is looking for volun- 
teers who do not have HIV infection 
to participate in a preventive vaccine 
study. Participants must be 18-50 and 
may have higher risks of exposure to 
HIV as well as low risk. The vaccines 
do not use live or inacitvated HIV 
products, so there is no risk of be- 
coming HIV infected from the vac- 







May 5 


EXTENDED 
SECURITY 
VAN HOURS 
- May 14 
3am -/7am 


cines. Call 955-7283, 955-SAVE. 


The Jewish Students Association holds 
weekly Orthodox and Egalitarian 
Shabbat services, followed bya tradi- 
tional Shabbat dinner, every Friday 
evening. Call David Novich, Reli- 
gious Chair, at x3574 for details. 


Would youliketo performamuch 
needed community service without 
leaving your dorm or apartment? Joint 
Action in Community Services works with 
Job Corps to assist young people who 
are just entering the workplace. A 
few phone calls per month is all that 
isrequired. Training willbe provided 
for interested persons. Call Bill at the 
office of Volunteer Services for De- 
tails, at 516-4777. 


WISH, Inc.: Women in Self Help is a 
free telephone counseling referral ser- 
vice for women, by women, which 
was established in October 1974. It is 
a nonprofit, tax-exempt, volunteer 
organization. The counseling num- 
ber is 433-9400, and is staffed Mon- 
day to Friday, from 9 am to 3 pm. 


The Hewlett-Packard Company 
is looking for 50 photographic submis- 
sions by students nationwide. If se- 
lected, your photo will appear on an 
exclusive CD ROM. Submit your 
photographs to Chapman Warwick, 
Attn: Lisa Lunzmann, 2445 Fifth Ave. 
Ste. 401, San Diego, CA 92101 no 
later than May 9, 1997. Photographs 
must be high resolution PhotoShop 
file, color transparencies, or black 
and white prints. 


Campus Notes are provided free of 
charge as a service to JHU-affiliated 
campus groups. Please submit a brief 
paragraph to us by Tuesday night at 
6:00 p.m. by electronic mail 
(News.Letter@jhu.edu) or by drop- 
ping off a copy at our offices at the 
corner of Art Museum Drive and 
Charles Street. 


by Julie O'Leary 


Weekend Wonder Flix—-Scream stars Neve Campbell ina 
rare collaboration with Drew Barrymore directed by 
Wes Craven. Those rare collaborations aren't necessar- 
ily bad. See for yourself and prepare to laugh at this self- 
deprecating thriller. Showtimes for Scream: 8:00, 10:00 
p.m. Friday, April 25 in Shriver Hall. Lost Highway will 
be playing at midnight tonight and on Wed. 4/30. Call 
516-8666 or check the movie box for further info. 


Reel World—The classic film series presents Raging Bull. 
No, it's not about the bailiffon Night Court—it features 
DeNiro as boxer Jake LaMotta. The film is scheduled 
for Wed, April 30 & Thurs, May 1 at 8:00 and 10:15 in 
Shriver Hall—call 516-8666 to verify times. 


The Senator Theatre—The historic theater presents an 
exclusive engagement of Paradise Road. This film fea- 
tures a rare collaboration between Glenn Close and 
Oscar winner Frances McDormand. Showtimes: 1:00, 
4:00, 7:30 p.m. with a 10:15 p.m. show Friday and 
Saturday and a 10:00 a.m. show Wednesday. The Sena- 
tor Theatre is located at 5904 York Rd. Call 435-8338 for 
more information and times. 


The Charles Theatre—Waiting for Guffman makes its 
long awaited debut at the Charles. Showtimes: 7:30 
p.m. witha weekend matinee at 5:30. Pink Flamingoes 
continues its run. It's the 25th anniversary of the not- 
so-rare collaboration between director John Waters 
and film legend Divine. Showtime: 9:30 p.m. witha 3:15 
weekend matinee. The Charles is located at 1711 N. 
Charles St. near the Penn Station shuttle stop—call 727- 
FILM for details. 


Sony Rotunda—Sling Blade is about a guy who did a 
terrible thing as a kid. Ask Billy Bob's wife about doing 
a terrible thing. Ouch. Showtimes: 1:45, 4:30, 7:10, 9:40 
p-m. Kolya is about alittle Czech kid anda rare collabo- 
ration within the Academy voted it Best Foreign Lan- 
guage Film. Showtimes: 2:30, 5:00, 7:30, 10:00 p.m. The 
Rotunda is located at 711 W. 40th St. For times or more 
information call 235-1800. 


Towson Commons 8 General Cinema—Romy and Michele's 
High School Reunion stars Mira and Phoebe. More 
importantly, Janeane is in it! I'm there. Showtimes: 
1:20, 3:45, 5:45, 7:50, 10:05 p.m. with a 12:15 a.m. week- 
end show. Murder at 1600 must be about cafeteria 
food in the White House. The gas will kill you! 
Showtimes: 12:45, 3:10, 5:30, 7:40, 10:15 p.m. with a 
weekend 12:20 a.m. show. McHale's Navy—A rare 
collaboration pairs Tom Arnold and Ernest Borgnine. 
Showtimes: 3:20, 9:40 p.m. Grosse Pointe Blank 99 
dreams [have had. Every onea red balloon. Showtimes: 
1:00, 4:00, 7:00, 9:45 p.m. with a 12:10 a.m. weekend 
show, Anaconda—tThe union of the snake is on the 
climb. Showtimes: 12:20, 2:20, 4:45, 7:50, 9:55 p.m. with 
a weekend 11:55 p.m. show. Inventing the Abbotts— 


Hey Abbott—let's do "Who's on first.” Let's try iten _ 
frangais. Showtimes: 12:30, 7:05 p.m. The Saint doesn't — 


star Susan Saint James. Showtimes: 12:00, 2:30, 5:00, 


7:20, 10:00 p.m. with a 12:20 a.m. weekend show. Liar ~ 


. biar—I saw it. [liked it, Butam.Llying? Showtimes: 12:10, 
1:10, 2:40, 3:30, 4:50, 5:45, 7:10, 8:10, 9:30, 10:20p.m! © 


The Late Shows selection includes Booty Call and Star 
Trek: First Contact at midnight The Relic 12:15 a.m. 
The late shows run every Friday and Saturday night and - 
tickets are a mere $2.50. Call 825-5233 for more infor- 
mation and to confirm times. 


United Artists Harbor Park—Scheduled to run at the Inner 
Harbor theater are: Volcano stars Tommy Lee Jones 
and Gaby Hoffmann, L.A. burns. Cool! Showtimes: 
1:50, 4:30, 7:20, 10:00 p.m. Murder at 1600—Snipes 
snoops out White House crime. Showtimes; 1:20, 2:10, 
4:00, 4:40, 7:00, 7:40, 9:40, 10:15 p.m. Anaconda— 
He's a cold-hearted snake. Look into his eyes. 
Showtimes: 1:10, 3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 9:30 p.m. B.A.P.S, 
stars Halle Berry. The film put many to sleep. Should. 
have called it Taps. Showtimes: 12:45, 3:00, 5:10, 7:10, - 
9:10 p.m. love jones is not about the Bill Clinton-Paula- 
Jones controversy. Showtimes: 7:50, 10:20 p.m. The 
6th Man is not about WCW Wrestling. Syxx sucks. 
Showtimes: 1:30, 4:10, 6:40, 9:20 p.m. Double Team — 
Van Damme and Rodman is truly a rare collaboration. — 
Showtimes: 1:10, 3:30, 5:50, 8:10, 10:20 p.m. The Saint— 
I once saw him go marching in with a bunch of other — 
saints. I want to be right there in that number. ; 
Showtimes: 1:00, 3:40, 6:30, 9:10 p.m. Turbo: A Power 
Rangers Movie —Will it get an Oscar nomination? — 
Showtimes; 12:50, 3:10,9: 30p.m.Call837-3500formoreinfo. 


Orpheum Cinema—The Fells Point Theater presents a 
double feature: Night of the Hunter is a fine film - 
starring Robert Mitchum and Shelley Winters. 
Showtime: 7:30 p.m. Following that is Cape Fear, the 
original 1961 version, also starring Robert Mitchum in 
a rare collaboration with Gregory Peck, Showtime: 9: 30 
p.m. with weekend matinees of both shows. Starting - 
Monday are The Golden Coach and Cinema Paradiso 

. Call 732-4614 for details or check out their website a 
http://www.charm. net/~orpheum. ae 






















Sony Greenspring—This theaterin Pikesville tinotroo tes 
away and is quite nice but usually deserted. McHale’ 
Navy—They want you as a new recruit. Showtimes: 
1:45, 4:15, 6:45, 9:15 p.m. Gonna get That Old Feeling ~ 
when you walk through that door. Go Whitney! 
Showtimes: 1:15, 3:45, 6:15, 8:45 p.m. Inventing The 
Abbotts has a lot of 1950s sex. Showtimes: 1:30, 4:00, 
6:30, 9:00 p.m. The theater is located at 2835A Smith 
Avenue—call 486-4718 for details. _ 


Heritage Playhouse—The nearby theater presents Daugh- 
ters of the Dust. Showtimes: 2:00, 7:00, 9:00 p.m. 
Friday and Saturday; 4:00 p.m. Sunday. For the record, 
please keep in mind that a rare collaboration or co- 
sponsorship can be a very positive thing. Would I lie to 
you? The theater is located on 9 W. 25th Street—calf 
467-8900 for more information. 


HOPKINS ORGANIZATION FOR PROGRAMMING 
http://www.jhu.edu/~jhop 


a . 
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APPLY TO BE A HOP COMMITTEE CHAIR 


Comedy 
Lyceum 
Concert 


Public Relations 
Internet Liaison 
Special Events 


Social 
Sports and Rec 
Treasurer 


Fine Arts Graphic Artist 


Applications available at HOP office in Merryman 


Due April 25 by 5 PM 


"Hop Fest '97" 
OUTDOOR CONCERT 
*Soma Holiday 
*Kelly Bell Band 
FREE Pizza and Prizes 
April 26, 1997 6-9pm Upper Quad 
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['magirl, [could neverlearn thatall by myself, can youbuyme 
something?” 


—Some comedienne whose routine apparently stuck in 
the QM’s feeble mind 


So this week’s quiz is about ditzy women. Oh, no wait. That’s 
EVERY quiz! write, since they’re seemingly so autobiographical. 

This is a quiz about a whale. No! This is a quiz about being 
happy! That’s right, it’s the “Happy, Happy, Joy, Joy” quiz. 

No, really it’s a quiz about comediennes, But this intro only 
serves to prove I’m delirious. I can’t breathe, nor can I hear 
through my left ear. Although I’m writing this intro, and I’ve 
worked with this week’s guest QM on the quiz content this week, 
I'm not writing this baby. ’Cause if I did, the questions would 
make no sense. As opposed to a normal week in the back page 
quiz. Plus, I’m going to Denver in a few hours. So when you're 
reading this quiz, I'll be off somewhere sunny in the mountains. 

Anyway, this week’s guest QM will take good care of you. And 
I promise I'll be back next week for the final quiz, in which I’ll be 
trying to find a new QM for next year, and dodging the nasty e- 
mail I get when everyone tries to guess who I am. That’s right! If 
youcan guess who] am, and I haven’t dated you or lived with you, 
or dated someone who lived with you, etc....then you'll get some- 
thing. I don’t know-what. Maybe some special treatment. Or 
maybe a mention in the quiz? Or maybe, just maybe, we can 
wrangle some free beer and munchies out of the friendly folks at 
Eddie’s. 

In any case, enter this week’s quiz, and try to guess who I am, 
and if you or someone you know is interested in being the next 
QM, send us some e-mail at newsletr@jhunix.hcfjhu.edu or 
drop offyour answers anda note at the Gatehouse. Entries are due 
by 5:00 p.m. Wednesday. Good luck! 

I'm dying, Artoo! Oh no, that’s just a headache. See y’all next 
time. 

—The QM 

(Quizwriter’s note: Thanks Quiz Mistress forall your help with 

this quiz—have fun in Denver!) 


1. This raunchy comedienne and close friend of Madonna 
appeared in the documentary Truth or Dare. 

2. Not to be confused with Downtown Julie Brown, MTV Julie 
Brown created a hysterically funny Madonna parody called Me- 
dusa: Dare to be Truthful. In what movie about space aliens did 
Julie Brown star along with Geena Davis, Jeff Goldblum, Jim 
Carrey, and Damon Wayans? 

3, These three women were big stars in early ’70s TV comedy. 
The first played the title character on Maude; the second played 
Maude’s neighbor. The third was the saucy Sue Ann Niven, the 
Happy Homemaker with more than a slight eye for men on The 
Mary Tyler Moore Show. More recently, they were Dorothy, 
Blanche, and Rose on The Golden Girls. Name the three actresses. 

4, Ellen DeGeneres is out of the closet and her character finally 
comes out Wednesday. It’s about time. Last year at this time, she 
starred in an awful movie in which the lack of chemistry between 
Ellen and co-star Bill Pullman was quite understandable. Name 
the film. ; 





QUIZ 








5. Janeane Garofalo. Wow, she’s cute. And after her Shriver 
Hall appearance, I decided she’s perfect for me. Yeah, I know— 
fat chance. Butlet me tell you Janeane, Uma’s got nothing on you. 
Name last year’s film in which Janeane played a radio host while 
Uma pretended to be Janeane to please a man. (or something like 
that) 

6. Lisa Kudrow’s new movie premieres tonight (Janeane’s in 
it!) and Lisa can be quite funny. The only thing is, she reminds me 
of another great comedienne just a little too much. I’m thinking 
of a frequent Letterman guest (who once showered on his show) 
who starred in Young Frankenstein and Mr. Mom. Who is she? 

7. On Seinfeld, she plays Elaine Benes, a character from nearby 
Towson. In real life, she grew up in a Maryland suburb of Wash- 
ington. Before Seinfeld, she was on SNL from 1982-85 and she 
married SNL co-star Brad Hall. Now that you knowall about her, 
name this hyphenated comedienne. 

8. This Grace Under Fire star shares the same nameasa popular 
Los Angeles Dodgers outfielder. 

9. Lily Tomlin, Ruth Buzzi, Judy Carne, and Goldie Hawn were 
all regulars on what top-rated comedy-variety series in the late 
60s and early ’70s? 

10. Lucille Ball was a television pioneer who was brilliant in the 
field of physical comedy. What longtime friend and sidekick 
played Ethel Mertz on I Love Lucy? 

11, Roseanne Conner on Roseanneis played by Roseanne, who 
at one time was Roseanne Arnold. What name was this comedi- 
enne using when Roseanne first went on the air? 

12. “Jane you ignorant slut.” Jane Curtin has been doing it for 
years, from SNL’s “Weekend Update” to Kate and Allie to 3rd 
Rock From The Sun. Her co-star on Kate and Allie is married to 
Dick Ebersol, an NBC exec who produced SNL during the Eddie 
Murphy and Billy Crystal years. Name this co-star. 

13. While I’m on SNL, remember Roseanne Roseannadanna? 





Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 
and Eddie’s Supermarket 
(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558). 
Win a case of beer and 

$10 worth of munchies. 





Never mind. Gilda Radner was brilliant. What famous comedian 
and star of Blazing Saddles was Gilda Radner married to? 

14. Rosie O’Donnell has seemingly done it all. She started in 
stand-up and has done Broadway, movies, and now a popular 
talk show. In one of her first film appearances, she played Doris 
Murphy, the 3rd baseman in A League of Their Own, a film 
directed bya famous comedienne. Name the director and former 
star of Laverne and Shirley. 

15. Whoopi Goldberg is clearly a giant in comedy. In addition 
to Comic Relief, Sister Act, and hosting the Grammys, she was a 
semi-regular bartender on television for a few years. And you 
know, who really did run the Enterprise—Picard or Whoopi? 
Name Whoopi’s character on Star Trek: The Next Generation. 

16. She, along with co-stars Vicki Lawrence, Harvey Korman, 
and Tim Conway, hosted one of television’s all-time great variety 
shows. The Bob Mackey dresses she wore were absolutely price- 
less. In a Gone With The Wind parody, she spoofed Scarlett 
O’Hara by prancing down the stairs in a gown made out of 
curtains—complete with the curtain rod stretched across her 
shoulders. What a sight! Name this comedic legend. 

17. Denny Dillon is a comedienne who has been in Saturday 
Night Feverand Saturday Night Live. Shelater hadarecurring role ~ 
as Bull’s girlfriend on Night Court. Now she plays Toby on a 
popular HBO comedy. The Quiz Mistress tells me the one about 
the lost cat is hysterical. Name the HBO series. 

18. This standup comedienne is known for her intense accor- 
dion playing and sharp wisecracking wit with a Chicago accent. 
She says she’s half-Italian and half-Polish so she always has a hit 
out on herself. Hmmm. Her comedy CDs include Buy This, Pigs 
and Attention Butt-Pirates and Lesbetarians. Who is this girl? 

19. This Asian-American stand-up comic hada short-lived TV 
series called The All-American Girl. 

20. She now plays a supporting role on Cosby, but once got an 
Academy Award nomination for playing Lili von Schtup in Blaz- 
ing Saddles. Name her (bonus point if you know what “Schtup” 
means in Yiddish slang). 

Bonus/tiebreaker: Who played these recurring SNL charac- 
ters: The Sweeney Sisters, the mother and daughter Coneheads, 
the church lady, the hostess of “Coffee Talk,” and Pat? 


Back to the Quiz Mistress! 

Is anyone else psyched for Romy and Michele’s High School 
Reunion? I’m waiting to read the review in this issue of the News- 
Letter, myself. In the meanwhile, let’s all give a hearty congratu- 
lations to Barbara Jo Biery (again?), for she is this week’s grand 
prize winner. You can get your beer and munchies certificate at 
the Gatehouse, Babs. 

Here are the answers to the “DoI Have To Go To My Reunion” 
quiz: 1. He lost his ability to impregnate a female 2. Peggy Sue Got 
Married 3. The Munsters’ Revenge 4. Peggy Sue Got Married 5. 
Oklahoma! 6. Spinal Tap, as in This is Spinal Tap 7. Ilsa Lund 
(Ingrid Bergman) makes him play it, and Rick Blaine (Bogie) gets 
angry because he told Sam never ever to play it again. 8. “Some- 
onewholovesyou.” 9. Whackshim one. (Also willaccept “punches 
him” or “Hits him on the noggin”) 10. Indian Summer, Beautiful 
Girls, National Lampoon’s Class Reunion...you get the idea. 


Attention News-Letter staff members: 
our annual staff photo will be taken on 
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Tues. at 6 
p-m. on 
April 29 at 
the 


Gatehouse 


EXPOSURE 
by Benedicta Kim 


| (everyone 
in the staff 
box can 


come!) 


